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Lesson Calendar 


. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged 
. October 12.—Crossin - grey 


. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho. ......... osh. 6: 
. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb. ......... osh, 14: 5-15 
. November 2.—Cities of Refuge... ......-.. Josh. 20: 1-9 


. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 Josh. 24 : 14-25 
i November 16.—The Time of the Judges 

9 

10 
Po 


See Judg. 2: 7-19 
. . Isa. 28: 1-13 
. Judg. 7 : 1-8, 16-28 

uth x : 16-22 
xr Sam. 3: 1-14 
1 Sam. 7: 2-13 

Luke « : 8-20 


. November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . 
. Nov. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . 
. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi 

. December 14.—The Boy Samuel 


12. December 21.— 


Samuel the Judge... ...... 
Or, Christus Eiece 
eview. 


13. December 28.— 


ot 
The Day of Decision 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


O-DAY the Child-Heart, undenied, 
The windows of thine house opes wide ; 

And flowing in, and pouring in, 
And bearing all Hope’s sweetness in, 
The breath of this new morning clears 
Thy dwelling of its darksome fears. 
Look forth, and see if there be aught 
That is not with the Child-Heart fraught,— 
A world of blessing and delight, 
An Eden without blame or blight ; 
Long, happy paths that follow on 
Through hill and vale, from dawn to dawn, 
Where Faith untrammeled reigns, and Love 
Hath the protection of her dove. 
Pray, ere thou goest forth, that these, 
Or by thy labor or thine ease 
Shall know not their undoing. Pray 
The Child-Heart guide thee from this day. 
MALDEN, Mass. 








Fragrance for God 


Fitting offerings to God are compared to fragrant 


incense, the sweet savor of which ascends to the 
heavens, and is acceptable to God because of the shown 
spirit of the giver. When Noah came out of the ark, 
he offered up a glad sacrifice to Jehovah, and ‘ Jeho- 
vah smelled a sweet savor,’’ and accepted the grateful 
offering. And when the Philippians made their will- 
ing offerings in God's service, Paul spoke of these 
gifts as an ‘‘ odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice accept- 
able, well pleasing to God.’’ To think that by the 
fragrance of good deeds in a spirit of love and praise 
and trust we can in our daily life furnish a spiritual 
perfume, the ‘‘odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well-pleasing to God"’ ! 
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Our Nation’s Character-Training 

At no time in the world’s history has there been 
greater interest in Bible study, and in the cultivation 
of those things that make for character, than in this 
present day in the United States of America. In 
striking corroboration of this truth are the two mes- 
sages that it has been this paper’s privilege to publish 
in its two latest issues. Last week the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Army gave expression 
here to his hearty interest in the Sunday-schools of 
the nation, and in the special rallying of the Sun- 
day-school forces for the winter's campaign. This 
week the Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the commander who per- 
formed such distinguished service with the ‘* Glou- 
cester’’ in the naval battle off Santiago, writes with 
keen insight and telling clearness of the lessons in 


character-training which those in charge at the Naval 
Acaden.y are striving to teach to the future navy of 
our country. It is significant thai the Superintendent 
at Annapolis should say: ‘‘ The ordinary American 
lad requires no training to induce mere physical cour- 
age. It is the more rare characteristic, which may 
be termed mental courage, and which includes moral 
courage, that requires thorough training to develop 
it.’ And again: ‘All liars are mental cowards. He 
who is to be entrusted with the lives of men in times 
of emergency should have his mind free trom morai 
blemishes.’’ Commander Wainwright s article is full 
of sound counsel to others than prospective officers in 


the navy. 
x 
Illustrating the Sunday-School Lessons 


‘‘How can I illustrate this lesson?’’ That is 
the question that faces every earnest teacher and su- 
perintendent in the preparation of every week’s Bible 
lesson. That is the need that is most frequently 
voiced in letters to The Sunday School Times seeking 
further help in preparation for teaching. It is not 
pictures that are most needed, though they have their 
important place in Sunday-school teaching ; but it is 
vivid, striking illustrations out of the present-day 
world around us, out of real history, out of literature, 
out of the newspapers, —illustrations that will iiiumine 
and drive home the precievs Pible truths as only a 
wisely chosen illustration can. The Great Teacher 
was the most consummate master of illustrative teach- 
ing the world has ever known: ‘‘ Without a parabie 
spake he nothing unto them.’’ The modern teacher 
in the Sunday-school is right to seek illustrations ; he 


would be wrong to expect to teach successfully with- 
out them. 

As the best possible aid to securing illustrations on 
the International Lessons, The Sunday School Times 
has engaged the services of one who is the acknowl- 
edged master of that art at the present time, Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D., called last year from the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
the pastorate of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York City. Dr. Banks’s reputation 
for power in illustrating Bible truth by an _ inex- 
haustible range of striking incidents is unique and 
unquestioned. His sermons teem with this sort of 
Bible exposition, his books are permanent examples 
of the same effective style of teaching. Dr. Banks's 
addition this week to the regular staff of the Times’ 
lesson writers is a matter for congratulation to the 
Sunday-school and Bible-studying world. While fre- 
quent articles from his pen in many different periodi- 
cals have already given him a warm place in the 
hearts of a large constituency, he has never before 
brought his special powers to bear on the regular 
teaching of the Sunday-school lessons, and his weekly 
articles will appear exclusively in these columns. 


x 


Getting the Most Out of Life 

Christ's life was the best life that was ever lived. 
Yet that life was whoily a life of service. Jesus gave 
his iife, living and dying for others. With this ex+ 
ample and pattern before us, how are we to get the 
most out of life? By seeking the most for ourselves, 
or for others? Can we have any real question as to 
this? Are we looking at life and its uses in this way ? 


The Secret of Successful Teaching 


ESUS was a teacher, and his teaching astonished 
those whom he taught. In the literal sense, it 
was extra-ordinary ; that is, it did not find its 

place within the ordinary. It belonged to another 
order altogether. There were then, as there are to- 
day, two ways of teaching,—the way of Jesus, and 
the way of the scribes. The way of Jesus astonished 
everybody ; the way of the scribes astonished nobody, 
except, perhaps, Jesus,—for must he not many a time 
have listened with sad, if not angry, wonder to their 
lifeless exposition of the living oracles of his God ? 

Between him and the teachers of his time there was 

a great gulf fixed,—in method, in influence, in every- 
thing. Aimost the only thing that, as teachers, they 
had in common, was that they used the same text- 
book, and that only threw into the more glaring light 
the contrast between the freshness, the freedom, the 
power, the originality, of the one, and the literalism, 
the conventionality, the barrenness, of the others. 
The stupidest person in the synagogues could not fail 
to see the difference. Jesus spoke as one having 
authority ; they spoke as men who had none. His 
words carried conviction ; their words carried none. 
His speech smote the heart and conscience ; theirs 
got no farther than the head, and did not do much 
good even there. You could not iisten to Jesus with- 
out being interested, arrested. You might be pro- 
vokeck but you could not be indifferent. You could 
not leave the synagogue the same man as you en- 
tered ; you would be another, —worse, if not better. 

There is an infinite pathos in this simple contrast 

between the teaching of Jesus and that of the scribes. 
His words had the ring of authority, and the people 
instinctively felt that that was not how their scribes 
spoke. The professional teachers lacked that note of 
authority without which all teaching is a mockery, 
not to say acrime. For is it not a crime to attempt 


to command the heart and conscience of another by 





the presentation of a truth which does not command 
and inspire our own? With Jesus, teaching was a 
matter of life and death ; with the scribes it was a 
matter of profession. They looked upon the surface 
of the Old Testament, Christ looked into its heart. 
And is it any wonder that the people were astonished ? 
As some one has said, Jesus spoke with authority, 
they spoke dy authority. They quoted their rabbis ; 
Jesus quoted nobody, because the evidence of the 
truth was in his heart, and the zeal for it consumed 
him. 

The hungry souls know very well whether they are 
being fed or not. Their teachers may array them- 
selves in professional robes, they may give themselves 
professional airs, they may learnedly discuss religious 
difficulties, and show themselves conversant with the 
history of opinion, but to the soul that is starving for 
a word from God these things are nothing but a cruel 
delusion. The real question is, Can the teacher 
speak with authority? Do his words pierce and 
burn? Do they find me? The scribes were those 
whose words should have been able to do that, for it 
was their business to meditate on God's law day and 
night. Yet the people are startled when they hear a 
voice speaking with authority, for their own scribes, 
they felt, had none. The surprise of the audience at 
the fresh and authoritative message of Jesus is a pain- 
ful comment on the inefficiency of the conventional 
teaching, and a sad reminder of the dangers of pro- 
fessionalism. The greatest Teacher does not belong 
to the ranks of the professionals at all He takes his 
lonely place over against them, and has to wage with 
them a ceaseless warfare, which oniy ends when they 
bring him to his cross,—for that was his earthly 
reward for teaching with authority. The common 
people heard him gladly, but the professional teachers 
gnashed their teeth, and vowed that they would have 
none of this man or his teaching. They could not 
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bear one who swept aside their traditions, ignored 
their appeals to the learned rabbis, and supported his 
truth on nothing but his imperious ‘‘1 say unto you.’’ 

The great teacher is always rare. When he comes, 
we recognize him, not only as one who speaks with 
authority, but as one who is not as the scribes ; that 
is, not as those other teachers whose special train- 
ing and manifold opportunities should have enabled 
them to edify and astonish the people more than he. 
Clearly, there is more than learning and professional 
training needed to make a man a great preacher or 
teacher. What, then, is the secret of authoritative 
specch ? 

The thing most needful, and almost the one thing 
neeciful, is that the speaker should believe what he is 
saying. This seems an elementary demand ; in re- 
ality it is the greatest of all demands. There are a 
hundred men who can speak, for one who really be- 
lieves, and the only speech which strikes home and 
leaves its mark upon another soul is the speech of 
profound and passionate conviction. Man is more 
than mind, and belief is more than a thing intellec- 
tual. The teacher who covets earnestly the power of 
speaking with authority must believe his truth, not 
only with the understanding, but with the heart. He 
utters it, not as a proposition he can prove, but as a 
truth that has set his heart on fire. The impression 
he makes lies deeper than his words ; it is the mag- 
netism of the man, the inherent, transparent power of 
his message, and not the logic of his words, that car- 
ries conviction. The truth glows in his face, shines 
from his eyes. It does not so much belong to him as 
he belongs to it. It is not he that speaks, but a 
spirit that is speaking in him. He is not his own ; 
he is urged on by an irresistible impulse to tell the 
thing he knows and lives by. He has mastered the 
truth, but the truth has also mastered him. He is 
the ambassador of the highest, and that is why he is 
lord, and why he can speak as one having authority. 

To speak as one having authority, you must really 
have it, otherwise you are not wonderful, but ridicu- 
lous. And to have the authority, you must qualify 
yourself by the severest discipline of mind and heart. 
You cannot hope to speak with authority unless you 
meditate day and night. No man has the right to 
commend to other men his undigested thoughts. 
But besides knowing the truth, we must feel abso- 
lutely sure of it. We must be fully persuaded in our 
own minds. Half convictions will not do. We can- 
not effectively transfer to another mind a truth that 
does not possess and govern our own. Nothing 
but soul can reach soul. Our belief must be a faith, 
an enthusiasm, a passion, and it must be uttered 
without regard to consequences. The speaker must 
think of nothing but his truth, and of the souls he 
knows his truth can bless. If he thinks of what he 
himself has to gain or lose by proclaiming it, his 
authéqty vanishes, as it deserves to vanish, for it is 
the single eye that God loves. Mary of the greatest 
masters of authoritative speech perished on the rack 
or among the flames. The greatest Master of all was 
lifted upon across. Yet they were persuaded that 
God was for them. They had the divine conscious- 
ness of being his ambassadors ; and they could speak 
their brave and lonely word, knowing that the future 
would justify them. 

And the words of such men, though they be de- 
spised and rejected, never fail to astonish. Prophets 
are never so numerous that the people get accustomed 
to them. Scribes enough there always are, but there 
is only one Jesus. And his true disciples are known 
by the possession of that fearless and original spirit 
that was in him. ‘‘ When they beheld the boldness 
of Peter and John,'’ we read, ‘‘ they marvelled, and 
they took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus."' There is no mistaking the men who have been 
with Jesus, and who have caught his note of authority. 
Queen Elizabeth's ambassador said of John Knox's 
preaching, ‘‘ The voice of him stirred me more than 
five hundred trumpets.'’ Such a man may be wel- 
comed, or he may be rejected, but he cannot be mis- 
taken. Anywhere he is head and shoulders above 
the people. He believes the truth with his soul, he 
utters it with tongue of fire, and he would die for it. 

And the truth which he believes and passionately 
utters must be truth by which a man can live. It is 
one thing to believe that two and two make four ; it 
is another thing to believe that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. The latter belief will change my world for 
me, and the world of any other man whom | can per- 
suade to accept it. But there is much so-called 
religious teaching that does not deal with the deepest 
things. It may tell us of the flowers and trees of 
Palestine, of the scenery upon which Christ daily 
looked from his Galilean home, of the manners and 
customs of those to whom he ministered, of the liter- 
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ary structure of the sacred books which he read. It 
is well to know these things ; the more of them we 
know the better. But that is not religious teaching, 
and if the teacher does no more than that for me, he 
does nothing. It is not enough to tell us the pattern 
of the hem of Christ's garment. He must touch it, 
and he must speak to us with the glad enthusiasm of 
one who has been healed by the touch. He must 
wake in our hearts the dreams, the imaginations, the 
visions, the faiths, which throb and glow in the hearts 
of the men who wrote the Bible. Let him, by all 
means, do all he can to bring back that bygone world, 
and restore to us its ancient life ; but let him not for- 
get the most living thing of all,—the souls of the men 
whose words he studies, and the throbbing messages 
that came to them from their God. 

Nobody will speak with any permanent authority 
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who does not deal with the highest things ; his words 
must be aimed at the conscience and the heart. It 
was not by remarks on Palestinian topography or 
archeology that Paul made Felix tremble ; it was by 
burning words about a judgment to come. Every 
public address of Jesus, his sermon on the hill, his 
parables in the synagogues, is a direct appeal to the 
moral and religious nature. There is no irrelevancy, 
no trifling, in the epistles of Paul. There all is 
deadly earnest. The truth which will tell is truth 
about the vital things,—truth which will reach the 
heart of the hearer because it rises out of the depths 
of the speaker's deepest experience. Every man, in 
his measure, must be able to challenge his audience 
with an ‘‘I say unto you.’’ He must appeal to them 


with a truth which he has tested, and which he knows 
can make men glad and strong and free. 





Why Did Moses Reason with God ? 

There are questions about Bible statements which 
seem to unnecessarily puzzle or perplex an intelligent 
and thoughtful reader. Such questions are especially 
likely to arise in connection with the Bible's records 
of conversation between God and man. A question 
of this sort comes from a correspondent in lowa : 


In Dr. Dunning’s exposition of the lesson for August 25, on 
‘* Report of the Spies,’’ he says to teachers: ‘‘ Dwell lightly 
on the conversation between Moses and Jehovah, ... because 
you have not time to explain the principle on which the narra- 
tor represents God as being reasoned with as though he were 
a man.'’ I am interested in the question thus raised, and 
should require more than ‘‘ time’ to ‘‘ explain the principle "’ 
involved. Will you kindly do so in Notes on Open Letters, if 
you consider the subject of sufficient importance ?'’ 


Obviously, God, in communicating with man for the 
purpose of giving knowledge or of influencing to 
action, is limited by man's limitations. If God were 
indeed to appear to man as an infinite spirit, or-were 
to speak to man on earth in the language of heaven 
(if there be such a language), man could not under- 
stand God. On the other hand, man, when com- 
municating with God, has to speak as if God were a 


man. It was in the day of Moses as it is in our 
day. In our daily ‘prayers it is to-day as it was 
then. Even if there had been anything of a super- 


natura! character, or of the infinite order, in God's 
communications with Moses, we could know of it 
only as it is spoken of in human words, and by the 
use of human figures or imagery. “This may suggest 
to some ‘‘the principle involved’’ in an explanation 
of such incidents in the Bible story. 


PA 
Jehovah at the Burning Bush 


There may be several ways of accounting for, or 
of explaining, a Bible incident that has our attention. 
And more than one of these ways may be correct. 
We are not to say that one of these is the only expla- 
nation worthy of notice. Thus in the case of the in- 
cident at the burning bush, about which an Iowa 
correspondent writes : 


In discussion of the status of the ‘‘ children of Israel’’ in 
Egypt, I, as teacher, advanced the idea that the people did 
not know the Jehovah of Abraham ; that, while in bondage, 
after the decease of Joseph, they lapsed into ignorance, and 
that Moses knew all about Egypt, but knew nothing of the 
Jehovah of Abraham or the Abrahamic covenant ; that when 
with Jethro he learned about the covenant, and at the ‘‘ bush’’ 
Jehovah revealed himself, and during this time Moses pre- 
pared himself for the mission of leading the people out of 
Egypt to the land of Canaan. Can you help us on this 
subject? 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the Israelites 
in Egypt had lapsed even to depths of ignorance 
from the religion of their fathers. This is shown by 
their sin in Egyptian idolatry, when they worshiped 
the golden calf at Sinai. But we can hardly suppose 
that Moses, with his knowledge of all the religions of 
the world, knew nothing of the faith of his fathers, 
whatever weakness of personal faith he may have 
shown on occasion. But there is another lesson shown 
in God's reference to his name ‘‘ Jehovah’’ as now 
to be known anew by Moses and the Israelites (see 
Exod. 6: 2, 3). The very name ‘' Jehovah’’ included 
a promise to be a covenant-making and a covenant- 
keeping God. That name the fathers and Moses had 
known of, and had often heard of its meaning, but 
they had not realized its full force. But when God 
called to Moses out of the bush, he gave him assur- 





ance that his name *‘ Jehovah’’ was now to be realized 
by them all (see Exod. 3 : 1-18 ; 6 : 2-4). 

To use a familiar illustration : Suppose the name 
Jehovah had meant ‘‘A Friend in Need.’’ God 
might have said, ‘‘I told your fathers that I am a 
friend in need, but they did not realize the full force 
of that. But now the Israelites, in their great need, 
shall find that I am a friend in need. The fathers 
did not ‘know’ that name at its fullest, but their 
children shall.’’ God has to speak to man by way of 
suggestion, for man cannot comprehend anything else. 


ZX 


Does “Mammon” Mean 
the Poor and the Outcast? 


Figurative terms and parabolic phraseology are 
more permanently intelligible than literal or exact 
language. Yet there will ever be those who disagree 
as to the precise or preferred explanation of a figure 
of speech. This is illustrated by a letter from a valued 
Welsh clergyman in London, as he thus writes about 
the meaning of ‘‘mammon’’ as spoken of in this 
department under date of August 2 : 


Are you sure that your interpretation of the ‘‘mammon of 
unrighteousness '’ is correct? The parable was evidently in- 
tended to be an application to the disciples (see Luke 16: 1, 
‘‘also’’) of the preceding episode of ghapter 15. Our Lord 
had ‘‘made friends’’ of the ‘‘publicans and sinners,’ and, 
after justifying his conduct to the Pharisees, he turned to his 
disciples and urged them to make friends of the poor and 
outcast. Let me call your attention to Latham’s invaluable 
‘Pastor Pastorum'"’ (pp. 386-398), and to the following ex- 
tracts : ‘‘ As the disciples had no worldly goods at ail, it can- 
not be the main drift of the parable to inculcate Christian 
prudence in the use of these"’ (p. 389). Again: ‘‘ The drift 
of the parable is, indeed, to teach a kind of prudence, but 
not one in which money is concerned. The administration of 

roperty is only the vehicle in which the lesson is conveyed. 

hat I take to be inculcated here is true Christian wisdom as 
to the exercise of authority,—spiritual authority above all"’ 
(p. 389). Again: ‘‘ Christian pastors should make to them- 
selves friends out of something which is called the ‘mammon 
of unrighteousness.’ These friends out of gratitude would 
receive them into ‘the eternal tabernacles’'’ (p. 395). And as 
to the meaning of ‘‘ unrighteous mammon,”"’ Codbenn suggests 
‘*temporal authority in regulating things outward"’ in the 
church. Not wealth, of which the disciples had none, but ad- 
vantages to be used with others on their Master's behalf,— 
real spiritual wealth. I would only suggest on this last point 
that more probably ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness" is a 
synonym for ‘‘ publicans and sinners,’ taken for the moment 
at the current Pharisaic valuation. Then the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus points the same moral: ‘‘ Make friends of 
the outcast."’ 


‘‘Mammon’’ is a Syrian term for ‘‘riches,’’ or 
‘*worldly treasure."’ It is used by our Lord as if 
personified, and in this sense it is put over against the 
true God, as an object of worship or service. Although 
our Lord warns his poor disciples against this exalt- 
ing of mammon, he does not do so because of their 
wealth. The poor, quite as often as the rich, are in- 
clined to think of wealth as in itself desirable, and 
our Lord enunciates principles that are alike applicable 
to all. The parable is of a steward who has to do 
with the wealth of others. Where Latham, in his 
‘¢Pastor Pastorum,’’ says that ‘‘mammon"’ refers to 
‘*publicans and sinners’’ and ‘‘the poor and the 
outcast,’’ he is clearly in error. This is made clear 
by considering the words in Luke 16: 1-15. ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon"’ could hardly mean 
that the care of the poor and the outcast is inconsistent 
with the reverent service of God. This seems to be 
another illustration of the important fact that truth 
as taught by a valued commentator does not always 
agree with the teachings of the Bible. 
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How to Increase Attendance 

Using a suggestion is generally better than using 
a scheme of another. The ‘‘star systems'’ are well- 
known means of stimulating pupils to effort, but there 
are infinite ways in which they may be used to ad- 
vantage. In the Fifth Congregational School of the 
city of Washington, a star system of their own was 
begun in January, and has met with great success. 
The superintendent, Arthur Robb, announced in De- 
cember that class-books would be discarded, and cards 
would be substituted. The pupils’ absence would be 
noted by a hole punched against the Sunday he was 
away. Fifty points would gain for the pupil a silver 
star, seventy-five points a gold-plated star, and one 
hundred points a gold star. Every time a pupil is 
present he gains one point, and a new pupil brought 
counts six points, provided he attends six Sundays. 
Thus the hundred points are secured by being present 
fifty-two Sundays and bringing in eight new pupils 
who remain six weeks. *Mr. Robb writes: ‘‘ The re- 
sult has been beyond my expectation, for some of the 
scholars bid fair to get two or three gold stars at the 
close of the year, when the returns will be made up. 
Then there is a general objection on the part of many 
to having a ‘hole’ punched in their card. To be 
sure, some go on in the same old way, and will not 
even get a silver star, but they are few. It is working 
well, and not only are the old scholars making extra 
points, but the new ones brought in are in turn at 
work, and their new scholars are at it in their turn, 
and so on through to the latest arrival of last Sunday, 
who intends to bring his new scholar next Sunday.”’ 


Other Schools, Look Out! 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Aug. 30, 1902. 





CHAS. G. TRUMBULL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEAR MR. TRUMBULL : 

Please enter in your list of schools that propose 
to go into your Honor List for Rally Day, the name of the 
Washington St. Congregational Sunday-school, Toledo, 
O., and leave space for us up near the TOP of the list, 
please / Yours in the work, 

MARION LAWRANCE. 
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What St. George’s Does 
in Teacher-Training 

There is an advantage in trying various methods 
to suit varying needs. This has been found to be 
applicable to teacher-training in one of the largest 
Sunday-schools in Greater New York,—St. George's. 
The membership of the school is about twenty-two 
hundred, and there are more than two hundred teach- 
ers. The management of the school is in the hands 
of a prominent business man, H. H. Pike, and a 
council consisting of the officers, clergy, and deacon- 
esses, and three others. The lessons used are spe- 
cially prepared for St. George's by experts within the 
school, and Dr. Walter L. Hervey, of the city Board 
of Education, edited them. As to the various meth- 
ods of obtaining teachers, Mr. Pike writes : 

‘¢ We havea normal class, and from it secure a small 
proportion of our teachers. The younger element in 
our ranks comes from such classes, but they are nearly 
all young women. We get most of our teachers, men 
and women, from the congregation, very few under 
twenty-five years of age, few of whom have had any 
previous experience in Sunday-school work. For those 
who can and will avail themselves of them we provide 
teachers’ -meetings during the week, in the afternoon and 
evenings, to suit the convenience of as many as we can. 
These meetings vary in character from year to year. 

‘« For several years we had groups of from ten to 
fifteen, led in turn by our experienced teachers, who 
would develop the lesson by their own individual 
method, treating the teachers as scholars, and secur- 
ing discussion. At other times the clergy would lead 
the meetings for the winter. In other years we would 
have some expert educationalist lecture. All these 
ways succeeded for a time, then interest would lapse, 
and a change to an old method would again appeal. 

‘A most effective way of teacher-training is to give 
the teachers a share in the preparation of the lessons to 
be used in the school the following year. It has 


taught them how to formulate questions and develop 
alesson. These are scanned by an expert in the art 
of questioning, and the corrections and omissions have 
been instructive. This reaches a number of teachers 
who do not, perhaps cannot, attend the teachers’ - 
meeting. Many of our best and strongest personali- 
ties do not attend these meetings ; they cannot give 
one whole evening in addition to the time they must 
give their own preparation, visiting of scholars, etc. 
We recognize Sunday-school teaching cannot be a 
life work ; one hour weekly cannot call for the same 
training as teachers in the day school, whose services 
are remunerated, so they can devote their entire ener- 
gies to the work. Further, as a teacher said to me 
not long ago, an expert teacher in the public school, 
‘In my two years’ work I have come to see how much 
more than pedagogics Sunday-school work is.’ She 
was thankful for her knowledge of pedagogics ; it 
helped her much, but it is not the thing to rely upon. 

‘« We rely, in St. George’s, far more on the training 
the actual work, with its experience, affords ; the throw- 
ing of responsibility upon the teacher, relieving him of 
nothing, never supplementing his work, making him 
pastor,—shepherd as well as teacher,—considering 
him in all things, dealing with the child through the 
teacher solely, and, if he does not teach and train, 
the child goes untaught and untrained. Of course, 
there are those who are incapable, and others who 
are unfaithful or unappreciative of the trust reposed. 
These are the care of the pastor and superintendent, 
and by counsel steady and constant, and by instruc- 
tion, many of these come to a realization of their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity ; the rest give way as 
they perceive the necessity, and their places are taken 
by others. 

‘* By thus dignifying the teacher's office, and giv- 
ing him or her the whole of the hour we have 
asked of them, not forgetting freedom of interpreta- 
tion, we believe we retain our best and most capable, 
yearly enabling us to increase the general efficiency 
of the staff. Training of this kind reaches every 
teacher in the school. A superintendent should ab- 
stain from drawing such a picture of the qualifications 
he considers necessary in a.* »cher as will discourage 
the conscientious. I beli, 2% that this, and also what 
is often said and done U."the platforms, is the cause 
for the large proportion of youthful teachers one sees 
mi the Sunday-schools. The busy, thinking, inde- 
pendent man (or woman) is often hampered, and soon 
thinks he can make better use of his time outside the 
school than in it.’’ 

% 


Getting People to Come 

People will always go to a meeting that they 
believe will interest them. To arouse a healthy in- 
terest by proper methods is a large part of Sunday- 
school work. B, F. Johnson, one of the superinten- 
dents of the Broadus Memorial Bible School of 
Richmond, Virginia, is a man who has learned the 
secret of interesting people. Here is one of the 
latest evidences of this,—a postal card he sent out 
just before the lesson of Sunday, July 27: 





The Golden Calf 


During the past few days I have been giving a great 
deal of attention to the study of the lesson for next Sun- 
day,—Worshiping the Golden Calf. The more I study 
the lesson, the more I am impressed with some of the im- 
portant truths presented in it; and in our Bible school 
Sunday morning we want to illustrate the lesson in a way 
that will enable all to remember it as long as we live. 

I have been fortunate in being able to secure idols that 
were actually used by different nationalities and peoples, 
—the Golden Calf, the hundred-handed Buddha, the 
sensual and greedy idols of the East, and others of espe- 
cial interest, which will help to throw light on the lesson 
for the day. I have taken a good deal of pains to gather 
these things, which will prove, I am sure, of great interest 
and value, and they will be presented and explained in 
the Bible school. 

Won't you come bright and early, and bring with you 
any friends who may be interested? ‘This exhibition of 
idols will be the most remarkable ever presented in any 
church in this city. 

Faithfully yours, 
B. F. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Supt. Broadus Memorial Bible School. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 24, 1902. 


























































































































The Ten Commandments 
of the New Testament 

Nearly a hundred and fifty thousand Sunday- 
schools in our own country alone have been studying, 
among other subjects, the Ten Commandments, and 
in reviewing these lessons it would be useful to com- 
pare them with what the New Testament has to say in 
confirmation of them. Mr. R. Crittenden, of Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I send you herewith 
the proof texts showing that these Commandments 
are given, not only repeatedly in the Old Testament, 
but also substantially in the teachings of Christ in the 
gospel. I am not aware that these passages, as 1 
have arranged them, are to be found anywhere else. 
All teachers can make profitable use of them.’’ The 
texts in question are as follows : 


First—And Jesus answered him : The first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord (Mark 12 : 29). 

Second.—For they themselves show of us what manner of 
entering we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God (1 Thess. 1 : 9). 

Third.—But I say unto you, Swear not at all (Matt. 5 : 34). 

Fourth.—And he said unto them, The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath (Mark 2: 27). 

Fifth.—Honor thy father and thy mother (Matt. 19: 19). 

Stxth.—Thou shalt do no murder (Matt. 19 : 18). 

Seventh.—Thou shalt not commit adultery (Matt. 19 : 18). 

Eighth.—Thou shalt not steal (Matt. 19 : 18). 

Ninth.—Thou shalt not bear false witness (Matt. 19 : 18). 

Tenth.—And he said unto them, Take heed and beware of 
covetousness (Luke 12: 15). 
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ET RU ESTION 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy, 


e 


We are going to make an effort to secure a place on the 
Times Rally Day Honor List. Does it include Cradle Roll 
and Home Department, or only the main school ? 

Members of the Home Department and the Cradle Roll 
are not to be counted in enrolment or attendance when 
ascertaining your Rally-Day record. Count only those 
enrolled persons who are expected to attend Sunday-school. 


% 


Could you please tell me where I can procure printed leaf- 
lets of the Apostles’ Creed, and the oeiee? 

A card containing the Apostles’ Creed can be procured 
from almost any Sunday-school supply house at about a 
dollar a hundred. Watch the advertising columns of the 
Times for the business announcements of the best houses 
of this sort. 

x 


I need help in arranging a program for Parents’ or Old 
People’s Day in my Sunday-school. Can you help me? 

Almost every conceivable special occasion in the Sunday- 
school has been described in thé Times, and, while com- 
paratively few superintendents ever heard of such days as the 
inquirer mentions, it may interest thousands of pastors 
and superintendents to know that the issues for December 
19, 1891, March 7, April 3 and 24, and August 28, 1897, 
contained notices of Parents’ Day; that for May 23, 1899, 
told of Fathers’ Day; that for July 16, 1898, gave promi- 
nence to Grandparents’ Day, while the Home Department 
has its special day in many a school, as evidenced by 
paragraphs in the papers dated May 23, 1896, June 12, 
1897, and June 25, 1898. Bible Study Sunday is another 
** adult day,’’ and was described in the issue for August 
23, 1902. 

“S 


Will you kindly, recommend, either by letter or in an early 
issue of your paper, the best book, or books, to help one in the 
historical and literary study of the Bible? Something show- 
ing what relation the various parts bear to each other. 

For the present lesson study in the Old Testament books, 
Professor Sanders’s Senior Bible Class leafiet would be a 
help in finding books suited to the needs of all grades of 
critical study. The Times will gladly send the new leafict 
on receipt of a stamp. ‘‘ The Bible as Literature,’’ by 
Professor Richard G. Moulton and others (New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50), ‘* A Short Introduction 
to the Literature of the Bible,’’ by the same author (Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. $1), ‘‘The Messages of the 
Prophetic and Priestly Historians,’’ by Professor John Ed- 
gar McFadyen (New York : Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25 
net), would furnish good material in book form for histori- 
cal and literary study. 
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The 
Naval Cadets 


| AMASHE education of the naval cadet may be 
eiteltete divided, for the purpose of examination, 
WH) into three parts: that designed for the 
18% formation of character, that devoted to 
physical training, and that tending to the 

increase of knowledge, both general and professional. 
These are purely arbitrary, as all kinds of training 
must have their moral, physical, and mental effects, — 
must be designed to improve the character, strengthen 


the constitution, and increase the knowledge of the 
student. 


Some Advantages and Disadvantages 

The formation of character is the most important 
part of the education, as it is the most difficult to 
attempt and to carry to success. A military training 
has its great advantages, as well as some disadvan- 
tages, in the formation of character. In a military 
school, those whose character is above the average 
have greater influence over the mass of the students 
than in ordinary schools or colleges. Those below 
the average are more readily weeded out or improved. 
The average is more readily raised. On the other 
hand, there is the danger that the restraint under 
military training may retard the formation of the char- 
acter of some of those who start above the average. 
There is the danger of too great a uniformity, of too 
much restraint. 

Courage must, of necessity, form the most impor- 
tant part of a naval officer's character. The ordinary 
American lad requires no training to induce mere 
physical courage. Except in the rarest cases, the 
average lad possesses this characteristic to a sufficient 
degree not to require any special efforts to be directed 
to its formation, It is the more rare characteristic, 
which may be termed mental courage, and which in- 
cludes moral courage, that requires thorough training 
toe develop it in the average student. Without this 
characteristic well developed the student can never 
become a useful naval officer. 


The Courage that Conquers Difficulty 

Cleanliness with neatness and order, punctuality, 
industry, obedience, and the observance of the ordi- 
nary rules of morality, are easily taught, and are en- 
forced with little difficulty ; but it is more difficult to 
stimulate the courage that conquers difficulties, that 
decides quickly in emergencies, that decides at once 
without hesitating, fearing consequences, that accepts 
responsibility, that faces danger for those under charge 
as readily as it faces personal danger. It is this form of 
courag@ that is most diffieult to inculcate by training, 
that is rarely found naturally developed, and that is 
so dependent on physical and moral well being. A 
man may be thoroughly free from personal fear, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, capable of bearing 
great responsibility, and yet physical weakness may 
cause him to hesitate when decision means success. 
Moral strength is still more necessary. Every liar 
may not be a coward, but all liars are mental cowards, 
He who is to be entrusted with the lives of men in 
times of emergency should have his mind free from 
moral blemishes, or they may serve, in time of dan- 
ger, to cloud his judgment. 

The naval cadet is carefully examined at the time 
he enters the Academy, and is supposed to be well 
developed and free from physical defects. He is 
carefully watched from that time until his final 
graduation by medical officers, instructors, and train- 
ers, in drills, exercises, and sports. He is examined 
and measured each year, and should he fail to develop 
symmetrically his case is given careful consideration. 

Cleanliness soon becomes a habit, for the rules are 
strict, and frequent inspections insure their observ- 
ance. No cadet can remain at the Academy without 
forming habits of industry, for even the brightest stu- 
dents must work 'moderately hard if they would pass 
the frequent examinations. In fact, the mental work 
would be too severe for the average student, if it were 
not for the care taken to insure sufficient physical 
exercise and a reasonable amount of recreation. Of 
course, punctuality is the essence of military training ; 
each exercise ur study has its allotted time, and the 
cadets rise and go to bed, by the sound of the bugle, 
on the stroke of the clock. 


Learning to Obey before Learning to Command 

The cadet is soon taught to obey promptly and im- 
plicitly. In fact, the forms and ceremonies attending 
his daily life are such as to insure habits of obedience 
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Training of 


By Commander Richard Wainwright, 
Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 


before their novelty wears off. Habits of command 
are gained more slowly as length of service gives in- 
creased responsibility. The system of maintaining 
discipline leaves much responsibility in the hands of 
the cadets, and the degree of responsibility is care- 
fully graded according to the experience of the cadet 
and the governing circumstances. In each room 
there is a cadet who is responsible for the care of the 
room, and room-mates are required to take charge in 
turn. There are some of each class on duty on the 
various floors of the buildings in which they are 
quartered, with a senior cadet as officer of the day. 
They are marched to and from their recitations, and 
each section has its appointed leader. They are or- 
ganized as a battalion in which all the officers are 
cadets carefully selected from the upper class. 

From the beginning of their training they are taught 
to obey, and are gradually taught to command, hav- 
ing small responsibilities placed upon them at first, 
which are gradually increased until they become first 
or upper-class men, when, if they are made cadet 
officers, they share a fair portion of the work of main- 
taining discipline. 

The system of rewards and punishments is one that 
has been worked out after many years of experience, 
and has remained substantially the same for a long 
period, small changes being made from time to time, 
to meet varying circumstances or to fit individual ideas. 


Excuse-Making Not Encouraged 


The cadets are graded as to their conduct by a sys- 
tem of demerits. The various officers and cadets on 
duty are required to report any breaches of discipline 
or derelictions from duty that come under their notice. 
These reports are drawn up in form by the officer of 
the day, and are published at roll-call the next morning. 
Sufficient time is given to those reported to submit 
statements of their side of the case to the comman- 
dant of cadets, who considers all reports and state- 
ments, and investigates farther when necessary. The 
commandant awards the demerits for the various 
offenses according to a well-established schedule, and 
then submits the daily sheet to the superintendent, 
calling his attention to any cases of special moment. 
The cadets have the right of appeal to the superin- 
tendent when they thik they have not received 
justice. They are not et#esuraged to make excuses, 
and hair-splitting or point-putting is frowned upon. 
The statements must be plain recitals of fact. A 
cadet’s word is always accepted unless directly contra- 
dicted, or unless the circumstances are so strongly 
against him as to require an investigation. In other 
words, they are always treated as honorable gentlemen 
unless shown to be unworthy. 

They are graded each month according to the num- 
ber of their demerits for the previous month, and 
their privileges are regulated by their conduct grade 
and class. A first classman on the first conduct 
grade is granted all the privileges consistent with the 
course of study and the discipline of the school. The 
privileges of all on the third grade are strictly limited. 
The number of demerits that a cadet may have before 
being reported as deficient in conduct is set according 
to his class, being smallest for the first class, and largest 
for the fourth,—better behavior being expected of the 
older cadets than of those who have recently joined. 


How Demerits and Rewards Affect Their Future 

In addition to affecting their privileges, demerits 
affect their standing according to a fixed rule ; and as 
their standing in the several classes determines their 
future standing in the navy, demerits may have a wide 
influence on their future career. 

If a cadet persists in a certain line of offenses, such 
as smoking, which is forbidden, he is sent to the 
U. S. Ship Santee, where he is required to take up his 
quarters, attending drills, recitations, and meals as 
usual, but where he is deprived of all recreation and 
society. He is also sent there if he receives an un- 
usual number of demerits. Another form of punish- 
ment is placing them ‘‘in coventry.’’ A cadet 
placed ‘‘in coventry’’ must take his meals by him- 
self, and can hold no communication with the other 
cadets except in line of duty. This punishment is 
only awarded for acts of a disgraceful nature, and is 
rarely used, as cadets guilty of such acts generally 
have their names sent to the Department with the 
recommendation that they be dismissed. 

The highest reward that can be given a cadet is his 
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appointment as a cadet officer. This is a reward for 
hard study, good conduct, general efficiency, and 
officer-like bearing. Besides the honor, it carries 
certain privileges with it that are highly prized by the 
cadets. The appointments are made at the beginning 
of the academic year, from the members of the first 
class ; and the selections are mest carefully made, 
for the cadet officers have a great deal to do with the 
discipline, and have great weight in the character 
training of the other cadets. 

The Chaplain’s Important Part 

The religious training of the cadets is in charge of 
the chaplain,—a regularly commissioned officer in 
the navy. He must have prayers after breakfast 
every morning, and must hold service once on Sun- 
days. He generally does much voluntary work be- 
sides this, and there is a flourishing branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at the Academy. 
The young men are allowed to attend services at 
churches of their own persuasion in Annapolis, if 
their parents so request ; otherwise, they must attend 
the chapel Sunday mornings. I do not believe better 
moral lessons can be heard anywhere than those I 
have listened to in the academy chapel during the 
last three years. Where the chaplain is the right 
kind of man, and earns the friendship as well as the 
respect of the cadets, his influence for good is sure to 
be felt throughout the battalion. 

Social training is an important part of the educa- 
tion of a naval cadet. His manners at table are 
liable to be criticised by the upper classmen, and any 
improper behavior is checked at once. But his most 
important social training is by precept and example 
during his association throughout the four years with 
the officers, their families and friends. They are 
encouraged to visit at the officers’ houses at stated 
times, and are received as friends, There are not 
many cadets who do not visit regularly and dine fre- 
quently at the houses of some of the officers. 

Athletics are of value morally as well as physically. 
A certain aniount of work in the gymnasium is obliga- 
tory, and, in addition, all forms of athletics are en- 
couraged. Football, baseball, rowing, fencing, track 
athletics, and indoor gymnastics, are all followed 
earnestly. To be successful in any of the sports a 
cadet must be industrious and exert self-denial, and, 
above all, he must live a clean life. 

The drills teach habits of obedience and of com- 
mand. They require care and attention to details, 
and the seamanship drills especially teach readiness 
in emergencies. During the summer cruise, when 
there is little study and many drills, there is constant 
attention paid to character training, and the cruise is 
particularly valuable for its lessons in mental courage. 


The Cadets’ Own Codes of Conduct 

All bodies of students form rules of conduct of their 
own, and these codes differ more or less from those 
set by the authorities over them. Violations of these 
codes are almost always severely dealt with by the 
students. The cadet code is no exception to the rule, 
and there are few cadets who violate the code with 
impunity,—in fact, they rarely think of breaking one 
of its rules. The most important point in character 
training is to improve the cadet code, and the associa- 
tion with the cadets socially and in athletics adds much 
to the influence of the officers in raising the tone 
With precept and example must also come stern jus- 
tice before the cadets are convinced that they must 
adopt a new rule in their code. Once convinced, and 
there need be little fear of violations. 

A youth may learn more of evil at the Academy 
than if he remained at home, but at the same time 
he will have many aids to resist doing wrong, and 
many inducements to follow the right. On the whole, 
the net results of the military training at the Naval 
Academy is to strengthen considerably the character 
of the average student; and few, if any, below the 
average are permitted to graduate. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 


ae 
Gathering Pins 


By Eleanor Root 


= Y WIFE,"’ said an old farmer proudly, «« had 

a paper o’ pins given her on her weddin’- 

day forty years ago, an’ she’s never had to 

buy a pin since. It seems 's if pins is on her mind 

most o’ the time. She's saved an’ added to’em till 

I believe to gracious she’s got more now ’n what she 
had then.”’ 

Very likely. A woman with a mania for saving 

pins and adding to them would be apt to increase her 

store materially in the course of forty years. But in 
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| the meantime—what ? 
| pins be the mind to care for the great things of life, — 
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Can a mind that dwells upon 


«« the things that matter’’ ? 

If one would crowd out what tends to broaden and 
enrich life, if he would dull the endeavors, dwarf the 
vision, paralyze the springs of action, he need but fill 
his mind with a mania for pins, or some kindred 
petty object. 

But if he cares to grow, if he would take from life 
but its best, if he realizes that he has a destiny which 
he alone can fulfil, he will eschew the time and 
strength needed for the accumulation of ‘‘ pins,’’ and 
place them upon something better worth his time 
and attention. 

BosTon, 
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Edward Eggleston as a Sunday- 
School Worker 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


we Edward Eggleston is being mourned, and 
has been widely known and highly honored 
as a popular and helpful novelist and as a 
fresh and vigorous historian, it is fitting that special 
prominence should be given to his work and leader- 
ship in the Sunday-school field, where he first came 
into national prominence,. The fact that I was pecu- 
liarly linked with him in this work, and that I have 
reason to be grateful to him in this connection, makes 
it fitting that I should pay a personal tribute to him 
in view of what he was and of what he did. 

In 1859 an important national Sunday-school con- 
vention was hed in Jayne’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
Governor Pollock of Pennsylvania was president of 
this convention, George H. Stuart was chairman of its 
executive committee, and I was its secretary. At its 
close, its officers were authorized to call another con- 
vention. The Civil War interrupted all plans for the 
future in the line of national religious work. At that 
time John H. Vincent and B. F. Jacobs were active 
workers in Chicago and beyond. Edward Eggleston 
was a Methodist preacher in Minnesota. I became 
an army chaplain. 

After the war, John H. Vincent was called from 
Chicago to New York, and became secretary and 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school Union. He had been secretary of the Chicago 
Sunday-school Union, and had edited a quarterly 
magazine with an attractive series of Bible lessons. 
That place I was invited to occupy. On going to 
Chicago to look over the field, I decided to remain in 
the work and field of the American Sunday School 
Union, where I had been for some years. After this 
decision of mine, Edward Eggleston was called to the 
position, and this was his first entrance into the larger 
Sunday-school field. At once he showed power. 
As an editor and worker, he gained national promi- 
nence. He was called to different places to give 
addresses on subjects involving the principles under- 
lying successful Sunday-school work, and wherever he 
went he gained added influence and power. His de- 
scriptive and suggestive powers were exceptionally fine. 

In 1868, the Chicago workers proposed to call a 
national Sunday-schooi convention, and appointed a 
committee for the purpose, they not being aware of 
the existing committee designated in the East. After 
several conferences, the two committees united in a 
call for a national Sunday-school convention to meet 
at Newark, New Jersey, in 1869. At that convention 
George H. Stuart was president, Edward Eggleston 
was chairman of the executive committee, and the 
secretaries were H. Clay Trumbull, John H. Vincent, 
and B. F. Jacobs. Then began a new era in Sunday- 
school work. Vigorous discussion as to the impor- 
tance and feasibility of a system of uniform Bible 
lessons ensued, and the question became the para- 
mount one in the Sunday-school mind. 

At Newark it was decided to hold the next conven- 
tion in Indianapolis in 1872. Meantime Edward 
Eggleston resigned his position as chairman of the 
executive committee, and by his request 1 was chosen 
to succeed him. Thus I had to lead in the arrange- 
ments for the convention in Indianapolis, which was 
to decide the uniform-lesson question. In that dis- 
cussion B, F. Jacobs led the forces in favor of the new 
plan, while Edward Eggleston led those who opposed 
it. That was the last appearance of Edward Eggles- 
ton as a Sunday-school worker, akhough his national 
prominence was in no degree diminished. From the 
beginning to the end of his prominent Sunday-school 
work I was closely linked with him, and I can heartily 
bear testimony to his uniform good influence, excel- 
lent spirit, and rare power. 

Dr. Eggleston became editor of The Independent, 
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succeeding, in that place, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Theodore Tilton. Again he was editor of Hearth 
and Home, an agricultural periodical published by 
Orange Judd. Both of these papers had national 
influence, and in both places Edward Egleston filled 
his place and added to his already wide reputation. 
Meantime his success as a novelist, his stories being 
founded on his pioneer life as a circuit preacher, was 
unmistakable. But, to the surprise and gratification 
of his many friends, he entered a new field, in order 
to do a work of permanent value as a historian. His 
successive volumes on a ‘‘History of Life in the 
United States’’ are a work of original research in 
lines of fresh inquiry. This kind of work he cor- 
tinued to the close of his life. 

My last meeting with Dr. Eggleston was a few years 
before his death, when he was my guest in my home 
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in Philadelphia. He had come to deliver a lecture 
in the University Extension Course at the Summer 
School at the University of Pennsylvania. His sub- 
ject was the improved and advanced social life in the 
United States in the last century. As we all listened 
delightedly while he made clear his claim, I could 
not but think of the personal progress he had himself 
made in this country in the last thirty years. While 
he had been uplifting others by his words and works, 
he had been himself uplifted in spirit and character 
and aims. And, thinking of this, I honored him 
then more than ever before ; and, in memory of him 
as he was when I first met him and when I last saw 
him, and as he was known to the world in conse- 
quence of his life work, I now pay to him my tribute 
of honor and of admiration, and of loving regard. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Where Shall the Sunday-School Teacher 
Get Illustrations ?——By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Dr. Banks, already famous for his power in illustrating Bible truths by incidents out of history, 
literature, and every-day life, suggests some of the principles of obtaining such illustrations, and 
furnishes in the lesson pages the first of his weekly articles on ‘“‘ How to Illustrate the Lesson.” 


O THE man or woman who has the eye to see 
them, and the ear to hear them, all this great 
restless, nervous, struggling world is full of illus- 

trations adapted to the Sunday-school teacher's use. 

First, of course, is the Bible itself. The Bible is 

full of alinost all kinds of stories, out-of-door stories 
such as the house-boat that lanced on the top of Mt. 
Ararat ; the young man who pitched his tent on the 
dangerous road toward Sodom ; the young Ishmael, 
who fainted with thirst in the desert ; Isaac, who took 
that strange mountain trip with his father ; Jacob's 
long trip till he found Rachel ; the country boy Joseph, 
who won his way against odds in the great city ; 
young Benjamin, the shepherd who found his brother 
a prime minister ; the young Egyptian prince who fled 
into a desert and became a shepherd ; the tour of the 
grasshopper men ; the story of two army spies who es- 
caped through a window ; the battle of the pitchers, 
and on, and on, and on,—I could fill this edition of 
the Times with them. 
oe 


There are more stories of adventure in the Bible 
than of any other book of its size in the world. It is 
full of condensed love stories, full of stories of jealousy 
and treachery, full of farce and comedy and tragedy. 
True, all these stories are condensed. None of them 
are told at any great length, and right there comes the 
ppportunity of the Sunday-school teacher to be useful. 
Seize hold of these condensed illustrations and study 
them until you understand them, until they live and 
breathe before you, then you have illustrations that 
are fresh and vital to bring to the class, 

Both David and Jesus made large use of the natural 
world. Nature is aiways up to date. She is fresh 
and new at every season of the year. God does not 
work off any old springs or summers or autumns or 
winters on his children. The birds build their nests, 
the flowers bloom, and all nature builds itself anew 
every year. Because of this it never gets oid to us in 
its power to convey lessons. In the Psalms ana in 
the sermons of Jesus nature reappears in wonderful 
variety. The storks build their nest in the fir-trees, 
the conies burrow in the rocks of the high hulls, the 
boar wastes in the wood, the wild asses quench their 
thirst at the brook, and the cedars of Lebanon wave 
their branches, not only before David's eye, but they 
speak their message in his psalms. Think how much 
the psalms would lose without the illustrations drawn 
from nature. 

- 


And if you turn to the sermons of Jesus, how abun- 
dant are the allusions to nature. The sower that went 
forth to sow; the seed that fell on four kinds of 
ground ; the thorns that choked some of it ; the rock 
that made a furnace that burned another part, and the 
hard-trodden ground that left the grain in sight of 
the crows that came and devoured it. Then there is 
the sparrow sold for half a farthing, and the odd spar- 
row that was thrown in when a man bought four, so 
that he got five for two farthings. There were the lily 
and the ravens with all their wonderful lessons. The 
clouds with their changing colors did not miss the 
Master's eye. The hidden treasure that was often 
found in the plowing, in a day when the earth itself was 


the only savings-bank or trust company there was, did 
not escape the Master's notice as of illustrative value. 

All this ought to suggest to the Sunday-school 
teacher the possibility of using nature as a source 
of fresh illustrations. True, birds’-nests have been 
used as illustrations for thousands of years ; but the 
bird’s-nest on your porch, which you have seen 
with your own eyes, and have watched the domestic 
life going on there all the week until its message has 
crept into your heart, is a very different thing from 
any other birds’ - nest in the world, and when you come 
to your Sunday-school class with it, bearing its appro- 
priate moral, it will hold every eye and ear in the 
circle, 

Human life is a great source of illustrations. I 
mean your human life which you live every day, and 
the life of the people you know and associate with. 

Then there is the larger life which comes to us 
through the newspapers and the magazines, and the 
fresh books, which must not be overlooked by any one 
in search of illustrations to make clear and attractive 
spiritual lessons. The newspaper gives us the history 
of the world every day. We often speak of it con- 
temptuously, and say that it is temporary and ephe- 
meral, and all that, but it is well not to forget that it 
is a very fair history of the world for that day. It is 
full of laughter and of tears ; it is full of comedy and 
tragedy ; industry and benevolence blend with shame 
and crime, but in all that it is a fair picture of human 
life. And no Sunday-school teacher will find any- 
thing in his Bible, in its great essential lessons, which 
he cannot illustrate by incidents that are essentially 
the same that are happening now. 


“et 

Daniel in the den of lions is an old story, —the story 
of a man who went down into danger and faced the 
lions rather than go back on himself and what he 
thought was his duty. It is usually an interesting 
story to a Sunday-school class. But a boy is likely to 
think that it is getting a little old, and it will not stir 
his blood much unless you can get it nearer to him. 
But if you can show that some modern hero has been 
down in the den of lions and held his peace like a 
manly man while the lions snarled, and has come out 
of the den with his good name, secure to live in history 
as having done his duty in his own place, then you 
have rehabilitated the old story and quickened the 
blood of your Sunday-school class. 

The story of raining fire on Sodom and Gomorrah 
until the whole town is burned up may seem a little 
shaky to a class of bright boys, and may appear rather 
unreal to them. But when you illustrate it with the 
story of the destruction of St. Pierre, on the Island of 
Martinique, where fire was rained on the city so sud- 
denly that only one man escaped, and he a man in 
a dungeon underground, the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah will be real enough, and the probability of 
it will no longer be doubted. 

The lessons the Sunday-school teacher teaches are 
old, and they must be old, as the tree is old, but the 
illustrations may be as new and fresh as are the leaves 
and the acorns that clothe the old oak with new glory 
every year. 

New York Ciry. 
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Josh. 1: I-11. 


Lesson I. October 5. Joshua Encouraged 
(Read Josh. 1 and 2.) Memory verses: 8, 9. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Now after the death of Moses the servant 
of the LORD, it came to pass, that the LORD 
spake unto jdsh’u-a the son of Nin, Moses’ 
minister, saying, 

2 Moses my servant is dead ; now therefore 
arise, go over this J6r’dan, thou, and all this 
people, untc ihe land which I do give to them, 
even to the children of Is’ra-el. 

3 Every place that the sole of your foot shall 
tread upon, that have | given unto you, as I 
said unto Moses. 

4 From the wilderness and this Léb’a-non 
even unto the great river, the river EQ- 
phra'tés, ali the land of the Hit’tites, and 
unto the great sea toward the going down of 
the sun, shall be your coast. 

5 There shall not any man be able to stand 
before thee all the days of thy life: as I was 
with Moses, so I will CG with thee : I will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. 

6 Be strong and of a good courage: for 
unto this people shalt thou divide for an in- 
heritance the land, which I sware unto their 
fathers to give tnem. 

7 Only be thou strong and very courageous, 


Golden Text: Be strong and of a good courage.— Josh. F : 9 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now it came to pass after the death of 
Moses the servant of Jehovah, that Jehovah 
spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ 
minister, saying, 2 Moses my servant is dead ; 
now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, thou, 
and all this people, unto the land which I do 
give to them, even to the children of Israel, 
3 Every place that the sole of your foot shall 
tread upon, to you have I given it, as I spake 
unto Moses. 4 From the wilderness, and this 
Lebanon, even unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, and 
unto the great sea toward the going down of 
the sun, shall be your border. 5 There shall 
not any man be able to stand before thee all 
the days of thy life : as I was with Moses, so 
I will be with thee ; I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. 6 Be strong and of good cour- 
age ; for thou shalt cause this people to inherit 
the land which I sware unto their fathers to 
give them. 


COMMON VERSION 


that thou mayest observe to do according to 
all the law, which Moses my servant com- 
manded thee: turn not from it /o the right 
hand or /o the left, that thou mayest prosper 
whithersoever thou goest. 

8 This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written therein: for 
then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and 
then thou shalt have good success. 

9 Have not I commanded thee? Be strong 
and of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed : for the LORD thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest. 

10 § Then Jésh’u-a commanded the officers 
of the people, saying, 

11 Pass through the host, and command the 
people, saying, Prepare you victuals: for 
within three days ye shall pass over this Jér’- 
dan, to go in to possess the land, which the 
LORD your God giveth you to possess it. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


rageous, to observe to do according to all the 
law, which Moses my servant commanded 
thee : turn not from it to the right hand or to 
the left, that thou mayest ! have good success 
whithersoever thou goest. 8 ‘his book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou 
shalt meditate thereon day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein : for then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt ! have 
good success. 9 Have not I commanded 
thee? Be strong and of good courage ; be 
not affrighted, neither be thou dismayed : for 
Jehovah thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest. 

1o Then Joshua commanded the officers of 
the people, saying, 11 Pass through the midst 
of the camp, and command the people, saying, 
Prepare you victuals ; for within three days ye 
are to pass over this Jordan, to go in to pos- 
sess the land, which Jehovah your God giveth 
you to possess it. 


1 Or, deal wisely 















































(The Lesson Calendar is on the first page; the Lesson Out- 
dine and Daily Home Readings are on page 496.) 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—None are recorded ex- 
cept the thirty days’ mourning for Moses. 
LACE.—Still the valley of the lower Jordan, 
east of the river. 

Time.—Just after the close of the fortieth year of 
the exodus. On the biblical data, the date seems to 
me to be March in B. C. 1498. Some have made the 
numeral larger. Ussher makes it B.C. 1451. The 
opinions now most in fashion place it somewhere 
between 1100 and 1300 B.C. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Properly none, but the mar- 
ginal references give instances in which particular 
sentences are paralleled. 


Verse 1.—Now ; The word is a conjunction, not an 
adverb of time.—# came to pass, etc.: The Revised 
Versions follow the order of the Hebrew.—7zke ser- 
vant of Jehovah: A term of distinguished honor as 
spplied to Moses.—/Jehovah spake unto Joshua: 

is /implies that Ps roe. had the prophetic gift.— 
Moses’ minister : His confidential friend and atten- 
dant (Exod. 24 : 13; 33: 11; Num. 11: 28). For forty 
years the associate of Moses, and the military leader 
of Israel (Exod. 17: 9-14). The record (Josh. 24 : 29) 
makes him not much less than ninety years old when 
he succeeded Moses. It follows that he was, like 
Moses, a man of extraordinary vigor, though he may 
have done most of his work through younger subor- 
dinates,—Phinehas, for example (Num. 31 : 6, etc.). 

Verses 2-6.—Jehovah lays out Joshua’s work for 
him.—Moses... is dead: To Joshua this is not in- 
formation, but formal announcement.—Now ¢there- 
fore: Literally, ‘‘ and now,” marking the time in the 
discourse, not‘in the events discoursed of. ‘‘ Having 
thus announced ‘o thee the death of Moses, I now give 
thee orders.” — Which Ido give : More correctly,‘‘ am 
giving,” or ‘am about to give.” As a matter of con- 
tract, the laud has already been given (v. 3), but it is 
now to be given in actual possession.— Zo you have I 
given it; The Revised Versions follow the order of 
the Hebrew, and thereby improve the English. Study 
the geography of the description that follows, and the 
parallel pissages (Gen. 15 : 18; Exod. 23 : 31; Num. 
34: 3-12; 1 Kings 4: 21). Not merely the region from 

Dan to Beer-rheba, but as far north as Hamath, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates.— Your 
border ;: Not ** coast,” asin the Old Version.—No/... 
able to stand before thee: As the task is deterringly 
great, encouragements are given.— With Moses, .. . 
with thee: The same divine aid, though the missions 
of the two men are so different.—O/ a good courage: 
Here and in verse 9 the American Revision modern- 
izes by omitting the ‘‘a."—TZhou shalt cause this 
oe to inherit: Again the Revisers improve the 
nglish by more literally translating the Hebrew. 

erses 7-9.—In doing his work, Joshua is to be 
— by written revelation from God.—7he /aw : 

n Hebrew, the ferak. A torah is a revelation given 
by God throuch a oor The torah is the recog- 
nized aggregate of such revelations.— Which Moses 
my servant commanded thee: An affirmation that 

oses, in the exalted character of ‘‘ servant,” gave 
to Joshua a well-known aggregate of divine /orah.— 


7 Only be strong and very cou- 


v % x % 


Turn not from it: This torah includes requirements 
concerning a ton ead : So the Old Version. 
The Revised Versions render ‘‘ have good success” 
for the sake of uniformity with the next verse. The 
word denotes the treating of a matter with the skill 
and success that come from training. The margin 
has ‘‘deal wisely."—7Zhis book of the law: Torah 
might supposably be oral, but there was a recognized 
written aggregate of forah left by Moses. It was in 
the custody of the priests, with the ark (Deut. 31 and 
17). It certainly was not our Pentateuch in its pres- 
ent form, for scattered through the Pentateuch are 
references to events that occurred between the death 
of Moses and his grand-nephew Phinehas, the alleged 
elements later than Phinehas being matters of theory 
and of uncertain inference, That which is empha- 
sized in the places that mention this Mosaic book of 
torah is the Deuteronomic legislation. What else it 
contained is a matter for question.— Meditate thereon 


Ste 


New Leade 


By Alexander 


The 


HE closest connection exists between Deuteron- 
omy and Joshua. The narrative may be read 
as running on without a break. It turns away 

from the lonely oe up on the mountain to the 
bustling camp and the new leader. No man is in- 
dispensable. God’s work goes on without a break. 
The instruments are changed, but the master-hand is 
the same, and lays one tool aside and takes another 
out of the tool-chest as he will. Moses is dead,— 
what then? Does his death paralyze the march of 
the tribes? No; it is but the ground for the ringing 
command, ‘‘7herefore arise, go over this Jordan.” 
The immediate installation of his successor, and the 
uninterrupted continuance of the advance, do not 
mean that Moses is not honored or is forgotten, for 
the narrative lovingly links his honorific title, ‘‘ the 
servant of the Lord,” with the mention of his death; 
and God himself does the same, for he is thrice re- 
ferred to in the divine command to Joshua as the 
recipient of the promise of the conquest, as the ex- 
ample of the highest experience of God's all-sufficing 
companionship, and as the medium by which Israel 
received the law. Joshua steps into the empty place, 
receives the same great promise, is assured of the 
same Presence, and is to obey the same law. The 
change of leaders is great, but nothing else is changed ; 
and even it is not so great as faint hearts in their sor- 
row are apt to think, for the real Leader lives, and 
Moses and Joshua alike are but the transmitters of 
his orders and his aids to Israel. 

The first command given to Joshua was a trial of 
his faith, for ‘‘ Jordan was in flood " (Josh. 3 : 15),—and 
how was that crowd to get across, when fords were im- 

sable and ferryboats were wanting, to say nothing 

of the watchful eyes that were upon them from the 
other bank? To cross a stream in the face of the 
enemy is a ticklish operation, even for modern armies ; 
what must it have been, then, for Joshua and his 
horde? Nota hint is given him as to the means by 
which the crossing is to be made possible. He has 
Jehovah’s command to do it, and Jehovah's promise 
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day and night: Cited in Psalm1. Such language 

implies that the book was of considerable extent. 

These statements concerning the Mosaic book of the 

law are very explicit. Either they are true state- 

ments of fact, or they are not, He who says that 

they are not should be able to give good reasons. 
erse 9.—Renewed encouragements. 

Verses 10, 11.—Joshua begins the work assigned 
him.— 7hen ; Not an adverb of time. The time con- 
nection between these verses and the preceding is 
left to inference.—7hrough the midst of the camp: 
Not ‘‘through the host,” as in the Old Version.— 
Prepare you victuals: Jehovah has promised, but 
preparations are to be made as if thereon everything 
depended. , 

AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


5 4 
Some of God's best gifts must be won by hard work, 


<0 


r’s Commission 
McLaren, D.D. 


to be with him, and that is to be enough. We too 
have sometimes to face undertakings which we can- 
not see how to carry through; but if we do see that 
the aw is one appointed by God, and will boldly 
tread it, we may be quite sure that, when we come to 
what at present seems like a mountain wall across it, 
we shall find that the glen opens as we advance, and 
that there is a = ey se perhaps, and danger- 
ous, but practicable. ‘‘One step enough for me” 
should be our motto. Trust God not to command 
impossibilities, nor to lead us into a cu/ de sac. 
he promise to Moses (Deut. 2: 24) is repeated 
almost verbally in verse 4. The boundaries of the 
land are summarily given as from the wilderness in 
the south to ‘‘this Lebanon” in the north, and from 
the Euphrates in the east to the Mediterranean in 
the west. ‘‘ The land of the Hittites” is not found 
in the original passage in Deuteronomy, and it seems 
to be a designation of the territory between Lebanon 
and the Euphrates, which we now know to have been 
the seat of the northern Hittites, while the southern 
branch was planted round Hebron and the sur- 
rounding district. But these wide boundaries were 
not attained till late in the history, and were not long 
retained. Did the promise, then, fail? No, for it, 
like all the promises, was contingent on conditions, 
and Israel's unfaithfulness cut short its extent of ter- 
ritory. We, too, fail to possess all the land destined 
for us. Our charter is much wider than our actual 
wealth. God gives more than we take, and we are 
content to occupy but a corner of the broad land 
which he has given us. In like manner Joshua did 
not realize to the full the following promise of uni- 
form victory, but was defeated at Ai and elsewhere. 
The reason was the same,—the faithlessness of the 
people. Unbelief and sin turn a Samson into a weak- 
ling, and make Israel flee’ before the ranks of the 
Philistines. 
The great encouragement given to Joshua in enter- 
ing on his hard and perilous enterprise is twice re- 
peated here: ‘As I was with Moses, so will I be 
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with thee.” Did Joshua remember how, nearly pe? | 
years since, he had fronted the mob of cowards wit 
the very same assurance, and how the answer had 
been a shower of stones? The cowards are all 
dead,—will their sons believe the assurance now? If 
we do believe that God is with us, we shall be ready 
to cross Jordan in flood, and to meet the enemies 
that are waiting on the other bank. If we do not, 
we shall not dare greatly, nor succeed in what we 
attempt. The small successes of material wealth 
and gratified ambition may be ours, but for all the 
higher duties and nobler conflicts that become a man 
the condition of achievement and victory is stedfast 
faith in God's presence and help. 

That assurance—which we may all have if we cling 
to Jesus, in whom God comes to be with every believ- 
ing soul—is the only basis on which the command to 
Joshua, thrice repeated, can wisely or securely be 
rested. It is mockery to say to a man conscious of 
weakness, and knowing that there are evils which 
must surely come, and evils which may possibly 
come, against which he is powerless, ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid,” unless you can show him good reason wh 
he need not be. And there is only one reason whic 
can still reasonable dread in a human heart that has 
to front death and all the ills that fleshis heir to>and 
sees behind them all the grim form of Death. He 
ought to be afraid, unless— Unless what? Unless 
he has heard and taken into his inmost soul the voice 
that said to Joshua, ‘‘I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee; be strong and of a good courage,” or, still more 
sweet and peace-bringing, the Voice that said to the 
frightened crew of the fishing-boat in the storm and 
the darkness, ‘‘It is 1; be not afraid.” If we know 
that Christ is with us, it is wise to be strong and 
courageous; if we are meeting the tempest alone, the 
best thing we can do is to fear, for the fear may drive 
us to seek for His help, and he ever stretches out his 
hand to him who is afraid, as he ought to be, when 
he feels the cold water rising above his knees, and 
by his very fear is driven to faith, and cries, ‘‘ Lord, 
save; I perish!” ‘ 

Courage that does not rest on Christ’s presence is 
audacity rather than courage, and is sure to collapse, 
like a pricked bladder, when the sharp point of a real 
sorrow comes in contact with it. If we sit down and 
reckon the forces that we have to oppose to the foes 
that we are sure to meet, we shall find ourselves un- 
equal to the fight, and, if we are wise, shall ‘‘ send 
the ambassage ” of a humble desire to the great King, 
who will come to our help with his all-conquering 
powers. Then, and only then, shall we be safe in 
saying, ‘‘I will not fear what man can do unto me, or 
devils either,”” when we have said, ‘‘ In God have I 
put my trust,” and have heard him answering, ‘I 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Marching is God's cure for our mourning. 





UNTO THE GREAT 
. . « SHALL BE your Borper.”—In this 


wi ROM THE WILDERNESS,... 
SEA, 
verse we have one of the many general defi- 


nitions of the land of promise. On different occa- 
sions different limitations are given, as ‘‘ from the 
river of Egypt” (Gen. 15 : 18), ‘‘ from the Red Sea”’ 
(Exod. 23 : 31), etc., all of which included much more 
territory than the Hebrews actually acquired or pos- 
sessed. Even during the most flourishing period of 
the monarchy under David and Solomon, when 
‘* Judah and Israel were many as the sand which is by 
the sea”’ (1 Kings 4 : 20), and Solomon reigned from 
the river unto the land of the Philistines and unto the 
border of Egypt, and put the Hittites and other hea- 
then nations under tribute (2 Chron. 8 : 7), much of 
their country was not occupied by the Hebrews; and 
since it was not literally possessed by them, the 
promise still holds good, and when the time of the 
Gentiles is fulfilled, and Israel is restored to its land, 
the fulfilment wiil come in God’s own time. 

‘*ALL THE LAND oF THE Hirtites.”—The indi- 
vidual Hittites mentioned in the Old Testament, 
such as Ephron (Gen. 25), Elon (Gen. 26 : 34), Ahime- 
lech (tx Sam. 26 : 6), Uriah (2 Sam. 11 : 6), etc., 
seem to have belonged to that colony or portion of the 
Hittite kingdom which was settled in the neighborhood 
of Hebron; but “ all the land of the Hittites ” included 
a vast territory north of Syria, extending over part 
of Asia Minor and modern Armenia. t a period 
contemporary with the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, 
the Hittites had two capitals, one at Kadesh on Lake 
Homs, and the other at Carchemish on the Eu- 

hrates. Within the last thirty years much of their 
istory has come to light, and many Hittite religious 
ay have been found at Jerabees and Berejik on 
the Euphrates; at Marash, between the Euphrates 
and the Taurus; and at places beyond the Taurus in 
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Asia Minor, as well as at Boghaz Kené and Euyuk in 
Northern Cappadocia. 

‘* PREPARE You Vicruats."—Doubtless the restric- 
tion as to the gathering of only one day’s rations of 
manna (Exod. 16) was abrogated on this occasion; for 
the people were commanded to prepare victuals for 
at least three days. There was a good deal of work 
in the we oy of manna for food. It had to be 
ground in mills like flour, or pounded in mortars 
(Num. 11 : 8), and they had different ways of cooking 
it. *‘* Baked it in pans” means ‘ cooked it in pots” 
(their ordinary earthenware, — ‘‘kudur,” culinary 
utensils), seething or boiling it, as it is called in 
Exodus 16 : 23. 

They also made loaves or cakes of it, as we make 
our ‘‘mallen” to-day (a span long and three inches 
thick. They would bake their cakes upon the hearth, 
as Sarah did (Gen. 18 : 6), by placing them upon hot 
ashes, with hot ashes and live charcoals above them, 
but they did not bake their loaves in tins as the 
modern housewife does her bread. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Qualities for Leadership 


HE first seven lessons of the closing quarter of 
this year pertain to the first twenty-four years 
of Israel's history in the Promised Land. The 

long preparation had gone on for two hundred and 
fifty years since Israel went into Egypt. The first 
years in the new land are of exceeding interest. Our 
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fathers, wise with experience of the race for thou- 
sands of years, made the Constitution in 1787. Could 
the Jewish nation be equally wise in the beginnings 
of history ? 

The new leader, Joshua, had two admirable equip- 
ments for succeeding such a man as Moses: 

1. His previous character, courage, trust, and ex 
perience as a general. Found faithful in that which 
was least, he is now entrusted with the most, the 
supreme leadership (v. 1). 

2. The same association with God that Moses en- 
joyed. God comes to his own kind of men. 

3. What does God give them? (1.) Definite prom- 
ises (vs. 3, 4). (2.) Courage,—only it must be to act 
according to God’s law. It must be observed exactly, 
turning not to the right hand nor to the left. This is 
so important that the law must be at one’s tongue’s 
end, and be meditated on day and night (vs. 7, 8). 
We cannot make chemical compounds, steel, good 
governments, much less character, except according 
to the laws of the departments. Once more comes 
the inspiration of courage and assurance of the divine 
presence and guidance (v. 9). 

4. But association with God does not exempt one 
from the most intense employment of his own human 
faculties. He orders the commisary department into 
perfect efficiency (v.11). He sends forth spies to find 
out the mental state of his enemies (Josh. 2:1). Is 
it one of courage, or fear? (2: 24.) 

Here are laid down the true conditions of leader- 
ship to ‘‘ good success” for generals, preachers, teach- 
ers, and every sphere of life. 
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Preparation is the proof of our confidence in the 
promises. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Men Who Do Things 


RISE, go over this Jordan. 
A Railroad Company recently presented to John 
Riley, an engineer on the Pittsburg division, 
a gold watch valued at a thousand dollars and a 
check for five hundred dollars. ‘The reason for the 
gift was that Engineer Riley’s locomotive was stand- 
ing at Altoona one day, when the telegraph operator 
rushed out, notified him that a runaway train of fifty- 
six freight cars was era, down the mountain 
toward Altoona, and warned him to get his engine 
out of the way. Instead of complying with the 
operator's instructions, Riley ordered his fireman to 
get out of the engine, and, crowding on steam, he 
ran back to meet the on-rushing train, sanding the 
rails as he went. As he saw it approaching; about 
three miles to the westward of Altoona, he quickly 
reversed his engine, and started it forward, gauging 
the speed so that the impact of the runaway train 
would not derail his locomotive, and then gradually 
reducing the speed. Although he was unable to 
bring the train to a full stop until some slight dam- 
age was done, a great many thousand dollars’ worth 
of property was saved, and possibly several human 
lives. We should cultivate the faculty of promptly 
doing the thing at hand to do. 


Possession Necessary to Real Ownership 

Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, to you have I given it. Acolored man who 
died near Laurens, South Carolina, recently, had 
a most romantic history. Some years before the 
Civil War, being a bright young workman, he con- 
tracted with his master to pay fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, in fifteen annual instalments, for his freedom. 
But about the middle of the war, after he had paid 
eleven hundred dollars on account, his master died, 
and, in settling up the estate, he was sold among the 
other slaves. He had married a free woman, how- 
ever, and his wife bid him in at auction for eight 
hundred dollars, a friendly planter endorsing the 
wife’s note. When the war closed, there was a bal- 
ance of five hundred dollars due on that note, and 
Huater was free any way, and could not be compelled 
to pay. But he never wavered. Though it took him 
years to do it, he paid every cent. But in these long 
years of —— he had put the sole of his foot on 
some very valuable possessiens. He had mastered 
the arts of industry, thrift, and frugality, and it was 
not long after his debt was paid that he was the owner 
of a fine farm, had a beautiful home, and was con- 
sidered one of the best farmers in the state. 


Strength Necessary to Goodness 

Be strong. In a certain business house the con- 
fidential clerk had been for some time making per- 
sonal use of his employer’s money, and covering it 
up by false entries. At last the manager discovered 
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the theft, and also came to know that one of the 
younger clerks knew of these wrong: transactions. 


When the os was asked why he did not inform the 
manager, he replied, ‘‘I had not the heart to do it.” 
But the manager turned on him, and said: ‘‘ You 
had not the heart to expose your friend’s wrong- 
doing; you had not the heart to rebuke wrong; you 
had not the heart to insist on righteousness; you had 
not the heart to honor your own conscience; you 
had not the heart to serve the interests of your com- 
pany! Such a weak heart in such a serious crisis is 
not commendable sympathy, but condemnable cow- 
ardice.” Let us not forget that strength is essential 
to goodness. 


The Nobility of Courage 


Be. ‘a3 good courage.... Be... very coura- 
cous. ourage is essential to true greatness, 
foral, not physical, courage, is of the highest order. 

Multitudes of people who never saw a battle-field live 
lives truly heroic. In a subway explosion in New 
York City, William Tubbs, a mechanic, saw a fellow- 
workman rush out of the powder-house crying that 
the magazine was on fire; but Tubbs rushed into 
the place, and strove to put out the flames. He was 
not responsible for the magazine, and could have run 
the other way without being charged with neglect of 
duty or of cowardice. He did not run, because he 
was aheroic soul. Courage is possible to every one of 
us, and is as valuable now as in the days of Joshua. 


The Path of Duty Protected 


Turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, 
that thou mayest have good success. There is in 
Naples a wonderful cave fited to the height of about 
three feet with deadly carbonic acid gas. But a man 
can walk through it in safety if he will take care to 
keep his body upright. In the same way one can go 
through this world, surrounded on ‘all sides with 
deadly temptation, and it will not harm him if he 
walks upright in the path of duty, and does not stop 
to dally with it or bend to it. 


Resources for the Journey 


Command the cople, saying, Prepare you vict. 
uals, At Cornell University all of the mechanical 
engineering students have to learn seven trades. 
One of these trades, that of the blacksmith, is very 
distasteful to some of the students; but it has to be 
learned all the same. One young fellow, who was 
unusually averse to getting his hands oily, begged to 
be exempted from wearing the leather apron, but the 
rofessor took special care that there was nothing 
acking in the thoroughness of his training at the 
forge. After he had been out ef the university a 
while, he went to see the professor, and thanked him 
for compelling him to learn blacksmithing. ‘‘ You 
see,”’ he said, ‘‘ I am now superintendent of a mine 
away back in Colorado. Last summer our main 
shaft broke, and there was no one in the mine but 
myself who could weld it. I didn’t like the job, but 
I took off my coat, and welded that shaft. It wasn’t a 
pretty job, but she’s running now. If I ceuldn’t have 
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done it, I'd have had to pack that shaft on muleback 
and send it three hundred miles over the mountain to 
be fixed, and the mine would have had to shut down 
till it got back. My ability to mend that shaft raised 
me in the eyes of every man in the mine, and the 
boss raised my salary.” Education is the victuals 
we cook for the journey of life. 

In Boston, recently, I met a lady whose pastor I 
was a good many years ago. She has met with 
reverses, and she is now engaged in earning her liv- 
ing, and incidentally doing a great deal of good in 
eae supervision and counsel for young girls. 

hen | met her, she said to me: ‘‘ Years ago, when, 
as my pastor, you urged me to do personal visitation 
among poor families, and become their friend and 
counselor, I yielded almost against my will; but 
when this opportunity came, the tears came to my 
eyes, and I said, ‘God and my pastor were ate gosia | 
me for this years ago.’”’ he victuals had been 
cooked a good while, but they had not grown stale. 


New York Ciry. 
“% 


Confidence in Him brings courage to us. 
oe 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Gess, D.D. 


tee my servant ts dead ; now therefore arise, 
go over this Jordan (vy. 2). How deaths and 
removals do tumble responsibilities on to un- 
accustomed shoulders! Your father has died, ‘‘ there- 
fore '' you must be aman, my boy. It’shard. Youare 
young. It will break up all yourplans, It may make 
an old man outof you, The other fellows will be hav- 
ing their fun while you are staggering wearily under 
your yoke. No matter, some one must take up the 
unfinished task, and you are the one, The minister 
in your church has been called to a new field, and 
‘*therefore’’ you must be twice as faithful. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school has gone West, 
and ‘‘therefore” you must take his place. The 
color-sergeant has faiien, and ‘‘ therefore”’ you must 
ick up the flag. Somebody has slunk out of the 
ght, somebody has blundered, somebody has proved 
traitor, and ‘‘ therefore” we must arise, buckle on 
our armor, and do their work as well as our own. 

As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee 
(v’sy: ‘There lies one of the most tremendous in- 
spirations of life. No man has to perform any pain- 
ful task or travel any lonely way as an absolute 
‘* novitiate."” Some one has always gone before him. 
He may, if he will, see indubitable proof that God 
will care for him in the fact that he has been with 
his predecessors. Does your experience in life seem 
perfectly unique ? You are mistaken. Millions have 
traveled the same road before, and God has been with 
them. When Columbus put out on to the limitless 
ocean, from whose distant horizon every other mariner 
had turged back in horror, even he could not say that 
he wasfalone and single in his adventure. Ten 
thousand other mariners had been the first to go 
somewhere alone. ‘There is no experience of life 
that is new. Millions have gone through what you 
are having to endure, and God was with them. 
Have you Tost your fortune? Are you going blind ? 
are you about to die? Well, good friend, look about 
you. See the trials of your predecessors. God was 
with theru. Why not with you ? 

Only be strong and very courageous (vy. 7). The 
hardest task I ever tackle is trying to be brave when 
I'm scared. It's a good deal like trying to be hot 
when you're cold. But even that is not impossible. 
There are a great many ways to get hot when you 
are cold. You ‘can kindle a fire, and, if there isn’t 
any wood. you can run. And if you are too stiff to 
run, you may be able to find somebody to thump you 
on the back, and keep your blood going that way. 
And it is the same with people who are scared. There 
are a thousand ways to get your heart back. And 
the best one I know is to ‘‘ turn not to the right hand 
nor the left.” In the vast majority of cases people 
are scared because they either know or suspect they 
are in the wrong. Get right. Get back into the 
‘‘ way,” and your ‘ grit” will return. The soul pos- 
sesses an instinct of security when it is in the path of 
duty. In a sublime sense, bravery is rectitude. 
Courage is the assurance of divine approval. 

This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth (v. 8). It would be a grand thing to know 
intellectually all the ethical and spiritual principles 
in the world, but it would be far better to know a 
few of them if they were always in your heart and 
mouth. Sppose a man simply knew the Ten 
Commandments and the Beatitudes, but never for 
an instant lost consciousness of them, do you think 
that he would go far astray? Life is fearfully 
intricate. No man could ever know too much to 
meet all the emergencies that might arise in being 
king, president, or emperor. But every day im- 
presses me anew with the fact that with the two 
simple laws of Jesus ‘‘in his heart and in his 
mouth,” any man could pass safely through life in 
this world, and probably through any other in the 
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universe, without so much as stubbing a toe. It is 
rap of the laws of being, it is having to play 
the game of life without knowing its rules, that makes 
barbarism so dreadful. 

Prepare you victuals (vy. 11). That's good advice. 
Give something of your mind to the commissariat. 
Be careful of the base of supplies,—not too careful. 
Sometimes you have to cut loose, as Sherman did on 
his march to the sea, and forage in the enemy’s coun- 
try. Sometimes you have to take the command of 
oa literally : ‘‘ Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat?” etc. When the time comes, 
start out like a duck on its way from Bay St. Louis 
to the Hennepin marshes. But otherwise ‘‘ prepare 
you victuals.” Be forehanded. Get ready for a 
rainy day. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Lord keeps the man who keeps his law. 
oe 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


True Godliness 
1. God’s Man: 
Jehovah spake unto Joshua (1). 
oe . .. departed not out of the Tent (Exod. 33: 11). 
oshua... spake... Rebel not (Num. 14 : 6-9). 
A man in whom is the Spirit (Num. 27 : 18-20). 
2. God's Call: 
Arise, go over this Jordan (2). 
Called us with a holy calling (2 Tim. 1 : 9). 
He calleth his own sheep by name (John ro: 3). 
Whom shall I send?.. . Send me (Isa. 6: 8). 
3- God’s Work : 
Unto the land which I do give (2-4). 
We are God's fellow-workers (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 
Preached, . . . the Lord working with them (Mark 16 : a0). 
To will and to work (Phil. 2 : 13). 
4- God's Presence : 
1 will be with thee (5). 
Jehovah thy God is with thee (9). 
Fear thou not, for I am with thee (Isa. 41 : 10). 
I will in no wise fail thee (Heb. 13: 5, 6). 
Lo, I am with you always (Matt. 28 : 20). 
s- God’s Command : 
Be strong and of good courage (6, 7). 
Be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6: 10). 
Wait for Jehovah . . . renew their strength (Isa. 40 : 31). 
Strengthened with all power (Col. 1: 1. 
6. Ged’s Word: 
This book... not depart out of thy mouth (8). 
His delight is in the law (Psa. 1 : 2). 
In keeping them. . . is great reward (Psa. 19 : 9-12). 
Thy law is within my heart (Psa. 40: 7, 8). 


al 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Josh. 1: 1-11. Joshua encouraged. 
TUES.—Josh 1: 12-18. Obedient people. 
WED.—Exod. 3: 7-15. Moses encouraged. 
THURS.—Deut. 17 : 14-20. God's law to be read. 
FRI.—Dan. 10: 10-21. Be strong! 
SAT.—2 Tim. 2: 1-15. A good soldier. 
SuN.—Psa. 27. Strength from God. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—As this is the first lesson of a new quar- 
ter, preview the quarter briefly. For exam- 
ple : To-day we stand on the banks of the river 

eg On the other side lies the promised land. 
ut it is full of Israel's foes. Hoty may they be van- 
uished ? In this quarter’s lessons we shall see how 
od was with Joshua, as he promised to be. We 
shall see how, while Israel obeyed God, they pros- 
— and how, when they forgot him, they failed. 
hen, however, the people repented of their sins, 
God helped them once more. Among the famous 
people of whom we shall learn, there is General Gid- 
eon; there is the sweet Ruth and her mother-in-law; 
there is the charming boy Samuel, who became a great 
prophet. 

eview.—Of whose death did we learn in our last 

lesson last quarter? Whom did God appoint to be 
his successor? What did God say to Joshua? 
“Arise, go over this Jordan.” Who did God say 
would be with Joshua? What did God tell Joshua 
to be sure to do? If he obeyed, what would be the 
result ? Then What did Joshuacommand the people ? 

Now turn to the board, and put on it these words, 
Obey God and Prosper. Is this still true? Yes, for 
although we may be called on to do right and for a 
while suffer, in the long run he who obeys shall not 
be ashamed. But, if this is true, then the opposite is 
also true. Now write Disobey and Perish. Yes, in 
the long run, this also will be found to be true; for 
all those who cppeee God will be defeated before the 
end comes. Which of these two positions are you 
standing in? For it is certain that you are either 
obeying or disobeying. Which is it ? 
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« 
Our progress depends on His presence. 


et 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs ’’) 
“ Brightly gleams our banner.”’ Psalm 25 : 1-6. 
“I know not what awaits me.” (33: 1-5. 50: 1-5.) 
“We march, we march to victory!” Psalm 146 : 1-8. 
Tell it out among the nations.”’ wate! : ts 316 : 1-7.) 
* The Son of God goes forth to war.” (or: 1-5. : 55 : 1-5.) 
“With his dear and loving care."” Psalm 118 : 1-8. 
** Where He leads me, I will follow.’’ (171: 1-4. 238: 1-6.) 
“He leadeth me! oh, blessed Psalm 62: 5-8. 
thought !"’ (81 :2-6. 123: 1-4.) 
b 4 


Our difficulties often mark the boundaries of our 
blessings. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father's 
Love and Care for his Children. 


il, Lesson Topic: Joshua Encouraged. 
ill, Golden Text: Be strong and of a good courage. 
—Josh. 1:9. 
IV. Result Sought: 
Moral courage. 


V. Starting-Points : 


1. A talk about praying soldiers. 

2. Brief review of the life of Moses. 

3. Review of lesson on the Report of the Spies. 
4. Did you ever have a difficult task to do? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON Story. 


How many of you like to play soldier? How do 
you play soldier? What do soldiers carry on their 
shoulders ? What do they wear b:ckled to their sides ? 
Do soldiers ever have hard things to do? What are 
some of the hard things? Our story to-day is about 
a soldier man who had a difficult task to do. 

2. Lesson Story. 


Begin the lesson story by a very brief review of 
the chief events in the life of Moses, ending with 
some questions about his death and his burial upon 
the mountain top. 


Now after the death of Moses there was no one to 
lead the children of Israel and to help them fight 
their battles. The heavenly Father knew they must 
have another leader, so he spoke to Joshua, one of 
the twelve men who went up to spy out the promised 
land, and said to him: ‘Joshua, now that Moses 
my servant is dead, the people need a new leader, 
and I want you to take Moses’ place, and lead the 
people across the river Jordan into the land I have 
promised to give them. Your task will not be an 
easy one. The river Jordan is wide and deep, and, 
after you get across, you will find enemies in the 
land, and they will fight you, and try to drive you 
back. The cities have high walls about them, and 
yo will need to be strong and very courageous. But 

will help you to cross the big river and to fight the 
enemies. Soenotines your task will seem almost too 
hard, but do not get discouraged. Remember that, 
as I was with Moses, so I will be with you, to help 
you in all that you try todo. ‘Be strong and ofa 
good courage.” 

When Joshua heard this, he said, ‘I will obey; I 
will be strong.” Then he called the officers of the 

ple together, and said to them: ‘ Tell the chil- 
ren of Israel to get ready, for in three days we are 
all going to cross over the river Jordan into the 
promised land. Prepare plenty of food for yourselves 
and your children, and be all ready to start when I 
give the command.” 

Let me tell you another story, about a little boy 
who was courageous like Joshua. 

Long, long ago, in a beautiful, far-away land, 
there fived with his father and mother, the king and 
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queen, a little prince named Rudolph. | "The Intermediate Teacher 


Rudolph was eight years old, and was | 
as noble looking as a prince should be. 
Everybody loved him dearly. His father, | 
the king, was also greatly beloved by 
his subjects ; but he was getting old, | 
and soon the little prince would reign in | 
his stead. | 
Rudolph’s mother and father often had | 
to leave the prince with his nurse, and, 
while they were away, he loved to play 
in his father’s big room, where the guns, 
and the sword, and soldier’s belts with 
the bright shining buckles, were kept. 
There was nothing that Rudolph loved 
to do more than to play soldier. He 
would put his father’s big belt around | 
him, and sometimes he was allowed to | 
put on the soldier's cap, but he was | 
never allowed to play with the gun. 
‘‘When you get big enough, you can 
carry it, but not now,” said his mother. 
One day, when Rudolph was all alone, 
he said to himself, ‘‘I don’t see why I 
can’t carry father’s gun,” and, without 
stopping to think much more about it, 
he picked it up and put it on his shoulder, 
pos marched across the room. ‘‘I ama 
great, brave soldier,” he said to himself. 
“‘I am not afraid; I can fight the en- 
emy.” Just then he turned around very 
quickly. Near him stood a table, upon 
which rested a very valuable jeweled 
vase, the gift of a neighboring king. 
As Rudolph turned, the end of the heavy 
gun struck the table, and knocked the 
vase to the floor, where it lay in pieces. 
The little prince was very much fright- 
ened at what he had done. ‘‘ What ever 
shall I do?” he said to himself. ‘I 
cannot tell mother.”. Then he thought, 
‘*Perhaps she will think that kitty did 
it,” and he put away the gun, and ran 
off to his own room. But a brave prince 
does not dare todo a mean thing. A 
boy who is to be a king must be strong | 
and of a good courage, and Rudolph was | 
too brave a boy to blame kitty for what | 
she did not do. He waited and watched 
for the home-coming of his mother, and, | 
when he saw her, he ran to meet her. 
Then, taking her into the room, he said: 
‘*Mother, I am so sorry I broke it! I) 
took the gun to play with, and knocked | 
the table.” Then his mother took him 
in her arms, and said, ‘‘ My brave little 
Rudolph, you will make a good king 
some day, for the prince who is brave 
enough to always tell the truth when he 
is a boy will grow to be a noble king.” 








3. TRANSITION, 


Why did the heavenly Father want a 
new leader for the children of Israel ? 
Whom did he choose to take Moses’ 
place? Where were the children of 
Israel going? What river would th¢y 
have to cross? Why did Joshua need 
to be strong and brave? What is the 
Golden Text ? 

Who was Rudolph? What did he love 
toplay? What happened one day when 
he was playing soldier? How do you 
know that Rudolph was a brave prince? | 





4. Tue TrutH EMPHASIZED. 


I know a little girl whose mother told | 
her never to go sliding on the pond 
without her permission. One day, when 
mother was away in town, the girls came 
around, and said, ‘‘Come on, Bertha; 
we are going sliding on the pond.” But 
Bertha said, ‘‘ I can't go without asking 
mother, and she is away.” ‘‘Oh, come 
on! your mother wouldn't mind.” Ber- 
tha knew her mother would mind, but 
she did want togovery much. She was 
rather afraid, too, that the girls would 
make fun of her if she stayed at home. | 


What do you think Bertha did about it ? | . 
|command to enter it had been issued. 
The promise of power equal to the need 
| had been given. 


What would you have done? 
Vil. Blackboard 





Vill. Picture 
Moses’ Successor, by J. Von Schuow. 


[Epitor’s Nots.—A leaflet containing valuable 
suggestions as to Low to make the best use of these 


he Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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| could improve, 


primary helps, with a selected list of books useful for | 
rimary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of | 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


gh taking up the study of this 
lesson, glance over the topics for 
the quarter. 

in which the lessons are found. These 
lessons form a series of twelve chapters 


jin the development of a new nation. 


Plan to follow that development by 


| reading these books, and deciding on the 


chief truths they teach. See if you 
or your own purpose, 
on the lessons selected. You begin with 
a new leader of the people, follow him 
to his final counsels, then consider the 
discipline and perils of the new nation. 
The last three lessons give pictures of 
home life, child training, and of the work 
of a governor. 

Now turn back to the first chapter of 
Joshua. It is appointed to be read at 
the coronation of the kings of England, 
and was part of the service at West- 
minster Abbey when Edward VII was 
crowned last August. The first nine 
verses are counsel to a ruler who ac- 
cepted a great trust, and fulfilled it so 
nobly that he won a hero’s place in his- 
tory. What makesa hero? The lesson 
gives these answers to this question: 


1. Wise Preparation. Show how 
ne had patiently bided his time. 

or many years Moses had known who 
was to be his successor (Deut. 1 : 38). 
Joshua led the Israelites to victory in 
their first battle (Exod. 17: 8). He was 
one of the spies sent to explore the 
promised land, and to learn the way to 
conquer it. 


| 
| 


Note the four books | 
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law of God, and enforcing it on those 
under his care. 
(3.) By study of the law of God (v. 8). 


I put my name 
Joshua's language was to bear testi- 
mony to his study of the law. His| OP} m y la m P _ 


thoughts were to be pervaded with its 
meaning. By filling his mind with the 
truth of the Holy Book, he was to pros- 


per. So may we attain to the royal chimneys. 
character which wins a crown. | 

not ashamed of 

1. The New Leader’s Task. What had ashame O 

Moses done for Israel? How did Jeho- 
vah reveal himself to Moses ? (Exod, 3: | 
1-4.) How did Jehovah reveal himself 
to Joshua? (Josh. 5 : 13-15.) How did | 
Moses receive the command of Jehovah? | 
(Exod. 3: 11.) How did Joshua receive 
the command of Jehovah ? (Josh. 6: 6.) | 


( Continued on page 499) 
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With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
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tage of t 
which come to all is simple fidelity in 
every daily duty. The boy who does 
faithfully every task at school, never 
slighting a lesson, not because he ex- 

cts to be first in his class, but because 

e will be true to his duty, is on the way 
to great service. 

2. The Divine Commission (vs. 1-4). 
Describe the work Joshua was to do, 
and emphasize the fact that he was 
called to do it by Jehovah. He was to 
lead the i to a land filled with ene- 
mies. His army was inexperienced, 
undisciplined, poorly equipped. 
must have shrunk from the task of mak- 


ing a kingdom out of such material. | 0 first and third Tuesdays, August, Septem- 
So Moses felt (Exod. 4: 10-17), and Isaiah | ber, and October to Pacific Coast and the 
4-10). | West. 


(Isa. 6 : 5-8), and Jeremiah (Jer. 1 : 
But the consciousness of their commis- 
sion overcame their fear, and inspired 
them with strength in their souls. 


Every one has some work to do on | 
| whose success the happiness and for- | 


tunes of others rest. Oo One can rise to 
it without realizing that great interests 
are imperiled if he fails, and that he is 
commanded by God to do it. 


3. The Divine Promise (v. 5). The 


Fohoval joined with the command, made | 


ehovah the partner of Joshua. Show 


your pupils that to be consciously in ihe | 


grasp of a purpose of God, so as to fol- 
low on in simple obedience to it, is to 
live the noblest life. David repeated 
this promise to Solomon when he com- 
mitted to him the building of the house 
of the Lord (1 Chron. 28: 20). Every 
believer in Christ may have it (Heb. 
13: 6). . 

4. The Divine Charge (vs. 6-9). The 
good land had been assigned. The 


mon his manhood to win the prize ? 
Show that, whatever God does for any 
one, the whole of the man himself must 
go into his work if he is to succeed ? 
Show that every one may gain the 
strength for, and courage necessary to, 
success in life: 

(1.) By appropriating the promise of 
God (v. 6). Those who live in the con- 
viction that God is guiding their lives, 
and know that they are following his 
guidance, cannot fail. 

(2.) By loyalty to the command of God 
(v. 7). Only a brave man will refuse to 


!compromise with wrong, obeying the 


e crises and opportunities | ; 


He | 


Would Joshua sum- | 
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(Continued from page 497) 
What was the task of Moses? (John 7: 
19.) What was the task of Joshua? 
(Josh. 1:2.) What was the meaning of 
Gea name ? 

2. The New Leader’s Equipment. 
What training had Joshua for being cap- 
tain of the army? (Exod. 17: 9, 10; 
Num. 13 : 16-20; 14: 6-10.) What train- 
ing in the knowledge of Jehovah ? (Exod. 
24:13; 32 : 17; 33 : 11.) How had he 
been appointed as a leader? (Num. 27: 
15-23.) What work was assigned to 
him? (Num. 34: 16, 17; Deut. 3: 28.) 
What charge did Moses give him? 
(Deut. 31 : 7, 8.) In what spirit did Joshua 
receive the charge ? (Deut. 34:9.) Why 
was he confident of success? (Josh. 
1:9.) How may any one enter confi- 
dently on his life work ? 

BosTon, 

% 


Stout hearts make strong hands. 
ba 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Joshua the New Leader 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Joshua 
I, 2). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
The days of Joshua were stirring times. 
The Canaan of which he took possession 


we know much better new than formerly. | 


In the days of the Egyptian overlordship 
it had been a populous land of well- 
built cities and towns, of great wealth 
and vigorous resisting power. The 
constant warfare, however, between 
Rameses and the Hittites, followed later 
on by the devastating inroads of the 
‘* barbarians ” from the north and west, 
had depleted and wasted the land, mak- 
ing it relatively feeble. Yet to capture 
it was still a formidable task for the He- 
brews, with their inadequate equipment. 
Broken and disunited as were the Ca- 
naanites, they had still strong cities and 
fierce warriors, and ample means of 
defense. 

But the Israelites had a leader and a 
hope. Their leader was a plain, unpre- 
tentious soldier, humble and simple- 
minded, ‘‘ the Miles Standish of the 
exodus,” as Meyer calls him. He seems 
to have been a good soldier, fertile in 
expedients, resolute and swift in their 
execution. Ebers, in his 
‘* Joshua,” makes him, not without some 
probability, a captain, prior to the 
exodus, in the Egyptian army, well 
accustomed to campaigning. 
not underrate the difficulties of his task, 
but, once convinced that God was urging 
him to a certain task, he did not falter. 

As Stanley well suggests, ‘‘ never had 
there been such a blank in the history 
of the chosen people as when they be- 
came conscious that he who had so long 
been their great leader was taken from 
them at the very moment when they 
seemed most to need him.” 
needful, then, that the people and Joshua 
should hear the words of glad assur- 
ance, ‘‘As I was with Moses, so will I 
be with thee; I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee.” God's close relationship, 
and his assurance of the home that lay 
before them, were unchanged. 
were to uphold the same standards of 
life, and remain faithful to all that Moses 
had commanded. 

So Joshua assumed responsible eem- 
mand, and at once sent spies to cross 
the river Jordan and investigate Jericho. 
How they aroused suspicion, were hid- 
den by Rahab, escaped to the hills, and 


that the time was ripe for an attack 
upon the land, is told with inspired effec- 
tiveness in the second chapter. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- | 


—_— a list of useful books bearing on these Old 
“estament studies, which contains also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Professor McFadyen, in his helpful 
volume, ‘‘ Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly Historians " (108, 109, 111), puts 
the central “gr of this study into 
winged words. For characterizations of 





romance | 


He did | 


It was | 


They | 
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oshua, see Stanley, ‘‘ History of the 

ewish Church” (I, 201-203), or Geikie, 
‘*Hours,” (II, 434, 435), who also con- 
| tributes a vivid picture of the Canaan 
| which antedated Joshua (429-434), or 
| Meyer, ‘‘Joshua and the Land of 
Promise” (8, 10, 18), or in G. A. Smith’s 
article, ‘‘ Joshua,” in the Hastings Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 


III, QueEsTIONS FOR STUDY 
| CUSSION. 

| 4. The Canaan which Israel Faced. 
(1.) Was it a barren and unprotected 
| land, or one capable of a desperate de- 
| fense ? 

2. Israel United. (2.) How, accord- 
'ing to Joshua 1, did Joshua secure a 
united people at his back, and an undi- 
minished fighting force? (3.) Was the 
bond that united the people a selfish or an 
unselfish one ? (4.) What was the motto 
of the Israel of Joshua ? 

3. The New Leader. (5.) What does 
the Bible tell us about Joshua’s person- 
ality? (6.) Have we had any indications 
of his prowess and skill in warfare ? 

4. Divine Encouragement. (7.) What 
did it mean to say, ‘‘As I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee.” (8.) 
What were the conditions annexed to 
this divine promise ? 

5. The First Move in the Campaign. 
(9.) What was it, and how justified ? 


AND Dis- 





| IV. Some Leapinc TuHoucuts. 


|For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


It takes warriors, as well as prophets, 
to carry out God’s purposes for and 
through men. We each may find our 
proper place. 

How well Cromwell’s pithy advice, 
| ‘* Trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry,” fits the methods of Joshua! 
| ‘Moses is dead, but the work goes 
on.” We cannot balk God’s plans by 
; Our remissness, but we may forfeit our 
opportunity to further them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
4 
| Faith fits a man for the great fight. 








A Girl’s Problem 


| How to Feed Herself When Running 
Down 





| ‘*T am a stenographer.’’ 


That statement 
brings up a picture of long hours of tiresome 
indoor confinement, close mental concentra- 
tion, and subsequent exhaustion and brain fag. 
Then comes up the food question. 

A young lady in Dayton, Ohio, writes: 
‘Some time ago I was a stenographer in a 
large city retail store, and, having the responsi- 
bility of the office work resting largely upon me 
my health began gradually to decline, and I 
stood facing the difficult problem of finding re- 
lief of some kind or leaving my situation. 
Worry added to my trouble ; I became dyspep- 
| tic and nervous, and suffered with insomnia and 
| restlessness at night. 

‘‘T was speaking of my illness one day toa 
trained nurse who recommended that I begin a 
systematic diet of Grape-Nuts at once, as she 
had seen its beneficial effect upon several of 
her patients who had suffered as I did. 

**So I began to use the food conscientiously. 
| It formed my entire breakfast, with perhaps 
Postum Coffee or some other nourishing drink, 
and a second dish was taken at the evening 
meal. 


In about two weeks’ time I began to feel 
stronger and more hopeful ; my digestion and 
appetite were better ; 
could sleep. 


I was less nervous and 
I continued the diet steadily, and 


| once more I began to think success lay some- 
| where in this big world for me. 
‘*My work grew smoother and easier, and 
after seven months of this diet I could do al- 
| most twice the amount of work in a day, and 
do it easily and without feeling exhausted. 
“To-day I am filling a much more responsi- 
ble position, and do the work easily and satis- 
factorily. I attribute it all to Grape-Nuts, 
which I still continue to use. For a palatable 
and healthful diet there is nothing on the 
market to equal it, and the facts should be- 
| come of common knowledge."’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


the fellow 
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said 


Zu ZU 


Don’t miss a snap like this. 
Everybody is eating these 


spicy 


little ginger snaps. 
5c 


in the In-er-seal Package. 


Say Zu Zu 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Even, Ivitimors. 

















| soon courage and vitality began to revive, and | 
finally returned to Joshua, convinced | 
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Guide-Boards tr Teachers 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 


and informing. 


utterances. 


work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 


book. 


. ° *,s 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 


16mo. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 


By W. H. 


The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 


As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 


120 pages. 


B 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


Hall 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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THE MAYOR °/ 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light ot wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. “es important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

plete a course of 


R 54.00 
physical culture 


as has ever been mailed for $20. 
Physical Culture Simplified 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 

Just published by the author 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
This book 1s finely bound in cloth. 
The system of instruction it in- 
cludes is illustrated with 54 full- 
page half-tones from LIFE—covers 
every condition—is thoroughly explanatory. A result 
of 15 years practical experience Follow instructions 
outlined and never pay another doctor’s bill. 
By atpaid. tor $1. 
. Anthon 
Culture, 1164 
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Sent, 
returned if not patisnctery: 
a t's School of sical 

roadway. Room 39, New ork. 


M fone 


taken out by the roots, 
without pain, or risk, 
No knite, no poison. Just 


CORNS 


or trouble. 
A-CORN SALVE—rsc. at druggists 





or by maji.g Sample free. 
Giant Cnemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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A Doctor’s Experience 
Medicine not Needed in This Case 


it is hard to convince some people that cof- 
fee does them an injury. They lay their bad 
feelings to almost every cause but the true and 
unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows ; his wide experience 
has proven to him that to some systems coffee 
is an insidious poison that undermines the 
health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of consti- 
pation, stomach and nervous troubles. 


| 
‘*T have been a coffee-drinker all my life. I 


am now 42 years old, and when taken sick two 
year ago with nervous prostration my doctor 
said that my nervous system was broken down, 
and that I would have to give up coffee. I got 
so weak and shaky I could not work, and, read- 
ing your advertisment of Postum Food Coffee, 
I asked my grocer if had any of it. He said, 
‘Yes,’ and that he used it in his family, and it 
was all it claimed to be. 

**So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily, and found, in about two weeks’ 
time, I could sleep soundly at night, and get 
up in the morning feeling fresh and well. In 
about two months I began to gain flesh. I 
only weighed 146 pounds when I commenced 
on Postum, and now I weigh 167, and feel bet- 
ter than I did at 20 years of age. 

**I am working every day and sleep well at 
night. My two children were great coffee- 
drinkers, but they have not drank any since 
Postum came into the house, and are far more 
healthy than they were before.''—Stewart M. 
Hall, Fairfield, W. Va. 
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‘codwork—makes them as clean as a whistle, neat as a pin. 
so good for washing clothes and dishes. 
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The Confidence of the 
Business World is 
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An ever-widening field 
of usefulness is 
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your new silk waist 


can best be obtained where the choice silks 
are to be had in greatest variety—less priced. 

This store dares assert leadership along 
that line of advantage. 

Will prove it with samples—styles and 

rices—if you advise us what styles you’re 
interested in—at what prices. 

Superb new silks for waists, 85c., $1.00, 
$1.25. 

New and pleasingly different. 

Fine new woolen Waistings—plain and 
tucked effects—figured and striped—2§c., 
35¢., 40c., 50. 

Goods with amazing style for the money. 

The new Dress Goods are certainly fine— 
we'd like to know your preference. 

Make sure we have your name, address, 
and request for the new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue and Fashion Book—out in a few 
days now, so you can select early. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewricer Company) 
327 Broadway 4 New York 











1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


matter where tgheot description, state price 
\earn how. Est. ‘96. Offices In 14 cities. 





Wel a. Ostrander, 1508 1898 N.A. Bldg., Suiesapate 

















ink in r5 minutes. AV 
Stencil, washing, dein 





Tue 


. SCHAPSRO-GRAPH Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHAT Is SCHAPIROGRAPH ? The duplicator 


cleanly multicopies anytning writ- 


= with pen and typewriter, also music, 
drawings, etc. One original gives 130 
copies 


ys, and expensive 


rice, P cap-size out- 
fit, $8.00. Lasts. ears. Sent on five 
days’ free trial without deposit. 


MAKE MONEY EVENINGS. 


Ee lege pebiie Sitions with Magic {pms 


saancte red 


See SH ey. t 




















Mammary 


municants, and we 
send ye ahaeeh 0 





sa a5," 
next communion. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box S, Lima,O. 


Send us number of com- 
us nu will 


MUNION 


M 
MaRvice for trial at your 
Address 





CHURCH 
ie Cincinnall Bell Fendry Ce 0. 


TH, SE AUINE MEAFELY BELLS 














Individual Communion 
* Outfits. 


and list of users. 


Sanrrary Communion Ovutrrt Co. 


Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





Send for /ree catalog 


Meneely & Co. perfect highest cage West'Trey Pe O.1 N 4 2 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats || vic 





(Lesson for Oct. 5) SEPTEMBER 20, 1902 


Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty, In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no _ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these scrts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 











TS 
ey 











Liquid or powder? 


If you think 
that a liquid can’t smooth and 
polish the teeth like pastes or 
powders, just try 


Rusifoam, 


delicious, refreshing, delightful to 

use. A liquid like Rubifoam 

ought to clean them better, cer- 

tainly. You must admit that. | 
Pricc, 25 cents, at druggists. 

Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 



































Harmony 
and Health 





to a. orerz 
ature has sto +a e whole wanes’ s comps 
nourishment 5 Rermonions — 
tnd direct Whatton “tt is 
the ? most ¢ qi petite oat oo nd appetizing’ tora f 
uable he wheat, as 
n whi yoX the result is food stripped of the 
Properties ¥ which produce teeth, bone, muscl 
brain. “Soft cooked” cereals are swallowed 
with ry or no mastication, and, therefore, the 
teeth a oS of their necessary —NATURAL- 
exercise, caus proskness and deca 
gxorcize, 3 Bacall be Seee, comm compels vigorous 
Se Te ed hy RE 
ich is in aan ein MATURAL gestion. 
hot sh iderontases a Send for “The 
(free} Ad . 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








mosHANES BELL LL POUNDRY. Baltimore, Mid. 











